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WHITE MAN’S FLIES. 


The tumultuous early annals of Arizona afford 
us an odd reminiscence, which possesses interest 
for apiarists as well as for the general reader. 

An engineer named Wilson Merritt, foreman at 
the Soleen Mine, located among the mountains to 
the north of the Bill Williams Fork, had ventured 
during the fifth year that the mine was worked, to 
bring his family to Arizona from San Diego; for 
although Apache atrocities were then of frequent 
occurrence throughout the territory, the Soleen 
folks had never been disturbed. 

Merritt, who was an ingenious fellow, had built 
a cozy habitation near a clump of cottonwood- 
trees, not more than two hundred yards from the 
stamp-mill. Bringing water thither through iron 
pipes enabled him to create a veritable little Eden, 
with flowers, shrubs, grapes and small fruit in 
abundance, near his house door. 

From time to time he kept coyotes, badgers and 
even horned toads and ‘Gila monsters,’” pent up as 
‘*pets,”’ in staked pens hard by} and at consider- 
able expense he had sent for a swarm of Italian 
bees from San Diego, and still another swarm of 
Egyptian bees from Los Angeles. 

Desert-like as Arizona appears to the tourist, 
the bees found many: sweet flowers upon which to 
pasture, along the runnel-beds that came down 
from the rugged gray hills above the mine. 

But sorrow entered this floral little Eden. Mrs. 
Merritt died during the winter following her 
arrival there. She left three children, Selma, aged 
thirteen, Ada, who was eleven, and Willy, a small 
boy, in his fourth year. Although young for such 
duties, the two girls endeavored to keep house and 
take care of their little brother. 

The children were wholly debarred from all 
privileges of school, and even from the joys of 
playmates. They were, in fact, the only young 
folks in that quarter of the territory. Save the 
fruits and grapes of the garden, their food con- 
sisted only of such supplies of flour, meal and 
canned meats as were drawn in by the mine 
wagons. To this rude fare was added an occa- 
sional box of honey from the hives of the Italian 
bees. The Egyptian swarm had proved wholly 
intractable, too turbulent to make honey, too 
irascible to be changed from hive to hive. 

The foreman himself was of necessity at the 
mine during the most of his day; but as the 
Apaches had never molested the miners at Soleen, 
he felt no especial anxiety about. leaving the 
children at the house. It was near the mine, near 
enough, indeed, for persons to shout back and 
forth; but when the stamps were in operation, it 
was next to impossible to hear anything else, on 
account of the noise which they made. 

Few of the first settlers of Arizona escaped an 
encounter with the restless redskins, sooner or 
later; and one morning in October, 1874, two of 
these cruel miscreants came around and crept 
stealthily into the shrubbery of the garden. 

Mr. Merritt had taken an early breakfast, and 
had been at the mine for an hour or more. Selma 
was busy ironing clothes; but the lad Willy, who 
had but recently emerged from his cot-bed, was 
sitting at the window, munching toast and goose- 
berries which Ada had prepared for him. Child- 
like, he desired to have some honey on his toast. 

‘Dit me some honey !”’ he vociferated. ‘Dade 

- (Ada), go dit me some honey from the dood Dago 
bees !”” 

He looked out at the window where the hivos 
were in sight, on a low shelf, partly hidden by a 
trellis of grape-vines. Something he saw there 
arrested his peevish attention, and he sat still 
staring so long that Selma looked around from 
her ironing-board. 

“Ho!” he exclaimed. 
honey! I don’t like ’at.” 

“Who is getting honey, Willy ?’’ Ada asked, 
turning from the sink where she was washing the 
breakfast-dishes; and she came forward a step 
and looked out of the window. 

“Nigger man,”’ repeated Willy. 
hide among the drape-vines.”’ 

At first Ada did not see the “nigger man.” A 
moment later, beyond the vines and a few yards 
beyond the hives, the befeathered black head and 
painted cheek of a creeping Indian came into view. 
Ada had never seen an Apache, but accounts of 
them were rife, and her heart gave a jump from 
sudden apprehension. 

“O Selma!”’ she whispered. 
and there’s two!” 

For behind the first, who seemed to be little 
more than a long-limbed, lithe boy, a still more 
hideously painted savage was now crawling for- 
ward from cover of the thick vines. 

Selma, who had often pondered the danger from 
an attack, turned pale and quite sick at the sight. 
“Pull Willy away from the window,”’ she gasped, 
and softly closed the outer door, locking it. 

‘Shall we try to call father ?’’ Ada whispered, 
tremulously. 

The rumble of the stamps was loudly audible, 
and Selma hesitated. The men at the mill might 
not hear, and with their first outcry, she feared 


“Nigger man gettin’ 


“T saw him 


“Tt’s an Indian !— 





the savages would make a dash at the cottage and 
break down the door, or enter by the window. 
Very likely the two redskins had been watching 
the place for hours, maybe for days, and had laid 
this plan to steal upon the children and take their 
scalps while the men were at the mill. It is 
probable enough that their cruel design might 
have succeeded, but for an unexpected contretemps 
in which they suddenly found themselves involved. 
As the two frightened girls, drawing back from 
the window, stood peering out, they saw the fore- 
most of the crawling redskins, who was now close 
in the lee of the hives, slap his red hand spitefully 


against his streaked cheek, rolling his eyes angrily | CORNS. 


around to look at the hive. 

Again he smote at his bare chest, and then, as 
if in great wrath, he struck violently at the alight- 
ing, crawling insects on the board near the hole 
that led into the hive. The blow at once made 
trouble with the irritable Egyptian bees. For a 
moment after, the children saw both the Apaches 
rolling over and over on the ground, like two 
dogs in a tussle, their bare arms lashing out in 
wild efforts to kill the bees. 

At first they seemed disposed to lie low and 
keep under cover of the vines and hives. But the 
bees stung them so hotly, that immediately both 
sprang to their feet and dashed away headlong 
through the shrubbery, with an angry swarm 
about their ears. 

Thereupon Selma threw open the window and 
screamed, Ada and little Willy adding their own 
shrill outcries. One of the men, who was wheeling 
ore outside the works, heard them, and very soon 
the foreman, followed by a number of the mill 
men, appeared hastening down the ‘“‘dump,”’ and 
running in the direction of the cottage. But the 
two Apaches had decamped, and nothing further 
was seen or heard of them. 

Some two years afterward, during one of the 
short-lived peace treaties which the government so 
often concluded with the Pinal Apaches, four 
savages came to Mr. Merritt’s place one day. 
After they had partaken of food, they were 
observed to look curiously about the garden, and 
to regard the bee-hives with more interest than 
redskins usually allow themselves to betray for 
objects new to them. 

They walked around the hives and seemed to be 
making studies of them, but kept at a goodly 
distance. Selma was quite positive that she 
recognized two of the redskins. 

It is probable that they had never seen honey- 
bees in hives elsewhere, for one of them was 
overheard to grunt out to the others : 

“Uh! White man’s flies sharp tails!” 
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A GARRISON OF ONE. 


Among the reminiscences contributed by Mr. 
B. P. Shillaber to the New England Magazine is 
one of a visit to Fort Constitution, in Portsmouth 
Harbor, in 1863. It had been announced that 
General Wool was to inspect the fort on a certain 
day, and Mr. Shillaber, as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, made it in his way to witness the 
ceremony. He expected to find a considerable 
garrison, but found instead that the fort was held 
by Sergeant Davidson,—a veteran of the Seminole 
war,—supported by his wife. 


The old soldier received Mr. Shillaber with 
grave military dignity, and spoke of the anticipated 
arrival of General Wool. Mr. Shillaber inquired 
about the salute, which would be ex » but 
which there were no apparent means of firing. 
The sergeant answered quietly that everything of 
that sort was provided for. The answer did not 
relieve Mr. Shillaber’s curiosity, however, as he 
could see no assistant for the one soldier except a 
small boy. 

At noon the general and his staff arrived in 
carriages, and as they neared the fort, “bang” 
went the first gun. Another and another followed 
in rapid succession. Mr. Shillaber edged into a 
position to oversee matters, and discovered the 
garrison of one man and a boy springing from 
one cannon to another, the sergeant touching the 
piece off, and the boy following to cover up the 
vent with a piece of lead. 

Twenty men could not have performed the duty 
with more — and precision, and with the 
report of the last gun the sergeant was ready to 
receive his distinguished guest by presenting arms 
at the entrance. 

‘*Where is the garrison ?”’ inquired the general. 

“Here, sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Where are the men who fired the salute ?”’ 

‘‘Here, sir,’’ said the sergeant, indicating himself 
and the boy. 

The general langhed, and made the old soldier 
happy by complimenting his performance. 


+ 
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HATCHED UNDER FIRE. 


Birds build their nests in all sorts of unexpected 
and seemingly inappropriate places. An extreme 
instance is furnished by the Birmingham Gazette, 
the birds in question being a pair of ‘‘Fiery Bran- 
tails,” or redstarts, small birds somewhat nearly 
related to the nightingale and the English robin. 
They selected for a building-site the five-hundred- 
yard tump of the St. James rifle range. 


The woodwork that squares the front of the 
tump is decayed, and in one corner a hole has 
formed. At the ‘farthest extremity of this hole, 
but within sight, the nest was built, and in due 
course the eggs were laid and hate hed. 

Meanwhile the men used the tump for their rifle 
practice, lying across it, with the rifle a few inches 
above the nest, and firing at the target. 

At first the female bird was observed to flinch 
under the crack of the rifle, but familiarity bred 
contempt, and she continued to sit quietly on the 
eggs. Now there are five young ones in the nest, 
and the firing still goes on. The soldiers take the 
= care that the little innocents shall suffer 
no harm. 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VIII. 


What was discovered in the Loft. 


Relying upon his own innocence of any connec- 
tion with the robbery, and encduraged by his 
mother, who accompanied him, Weber assumed a 
confident and cheerful air, and went down to the 
sitting-room to meet the cashier of the Brookford 
Bank. He had known Mr. Allen in Brookford, 
and the meeting between them was pleasant. The 
cashier greeted him with the same kindly smile 
with which he used to pass the boys on the street, 
or encourage them at their games; and Weber 
soon began to feel at ease in his presence. 

After asking him how he liked Boston and his 
situation in the store, and putting a few questions 
regarding the acquaintances he had made and the 
amusements he had, Mr. Allen said : 

“You know the unfortunate business that 
brings me to town. I have good grounds for 
doubting some parts of Vancey’s story; and the 
only way to find out the truth of it is to follow up 
his movements, and especially to talk with those 
who are most likely to have seen him when he 
was last in Boston.” 

“I saw him,”’ Weber answered, promptly. 

‘“‘Have you any objection to telling just when 
and where you saw him ?”’ 

“No, sir; I suppose there can be no harm in it, 
now that he has made his report to you. I saw 
him here, in this house, the evening after the 
money was lost.” 

Weber looked to see Aunt Mary surprised at 
this announcement, but she merely looked relieved 
and thankful. Perhaps she had already suspected 
who was the strange prowler about the premises 
that moonlight night. : 

“This will account for some things I couldn’t 
explain at the time,’’ he added. ‘I was very 
sorry I had to keep such a secret.”’ 

“Oh, that is excusable, Weber,’’ Aunt. Mary 
replied, earnestly. ‘‘I am only too glad that 
you can tell us now.”’ 

Then, led on by Mr. Allen’s judiciously put 
questions, he detailed all the circumstances of 
Ray Vancey’s nocturnal visit. The cashier 
seemed to make a mental note of everything, 
and nodded with grim satisfaction at some of 
the information he drew out. He mused a 
moment, then said : 

“IT hear you have had quite a valuable 
watch presented to you by a generous friend. 
May I ask who that friend was ?”’ 

“Certainly you may,’’ Weber replied. ‘I’ve 
just told my mother about it. Ray Vancey 
gave it to me. But he couldn't have bought 
it with that money, for I have had it for some 
time.” 

“Not with that money; very true,”’ said Mr. 
Allen, with significant emphasis. ‘‘But we don’t 
know yet how long he may have been carrying on 
his peculations. Young men with small salaries 
do not often make such presents, unless it is with 
money not honestly obtained. Or perhaps he was 
under some special obligation to you ?”’ 

Weber stood with lips apart, panting a little, 
seeing to what dangerous ground this question 
was likely to force him, and not knowing just 
how to parry it. 

“Can’t you answer that, my son ?’’ his mother 
anxiously inquired, putting an arm about him 
and drawing him near the chair where she sat. 

‘Yes, I can answer it,’’ he said, stiffly. ‘Ray 
thought I had done him a favor. But that is 
something I don’t care to talk about now. Only, 
let me say, it had nothing whatever to do with 
this affair of the robbery. Do you believe me, 
Mr. Allen ?” 

“Certainly ; when the son of my old friend here 
declares a thing is positively so, I am bound to 
believe it,” said the cashier, with a polite smile, 
and a movement of his head toward the boy’s 
mother. 

Just then Jane, who seemed to have been sent 
on an errand, entered the room and announced 
that she had found old Mr. Rawlins and brought 
him to the door. 

The old man entered, hat in hand, smirking, and 
evidently well pleased with the importance of the 
testimony he was expected to give. Weber knew 
him well, having kept up a pleasant acquaintance 
with him since the day when he and his hand-cart 
brought the boy’s trunk to the house. 

“Wal, yes,” he said, when questioned by Mr. 











Allen. 
I see a-comin’ out of Mis’ Grier’s barn airly that 
mornin’. He limped perdijus when he fust come 
out, like as if he had jest got hurt; but he seemed 
to be in a hurry and to git a leetle over his 
lameness arter he passed the gate.” 

“About what time was it, Mr. Rawlins?’ the 
cashier asked. 

“I don’t know perzacly,’’ the old man replied, 
speaking with an air of importance; ‘‘but it must 
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“Take it, 


’a’ been somewheres not fur from in the neighbor- 
hood of the vicinity of between half-past three 
and four o’clock. I’m gen'ly a poor sleeper arter 
three, and it bein’ hot weather, I had started out 
to beat a carpet on the Common, in the cool of 
the day. I had it on my hand-cart, an’ when I 
see the chap come trampin’ out of the barn, I 
stopped jest as I'd got a leetle out of his sight 
beyend the corner of the house. An’ there I was 
waitin’ for him when he come through the gate. 

**¢Good mornin’,’ I says. 

“Fine mornin’,’ he says, perlite as ever you 
see a feller. 

‘You're stirrin’ airly, ’s well’s me,’ I says, 
suspicionin’ what he had been up to. 

*« Yes,’ he says; ‘I’m a friend of the family; I 
stayed here overnight, and now I’ve got to hurry 
for a train. I wish your carriage was a little 
bigger,’ he says, ‘and I’d hire you to take me.’ 

“Then he went one way an’ I t’other. I wa’n’t 
quite at ease in my mind about him,”’ the old 
man continued, ‘“‘an’ when I met the night watch- 
man on Tremont Street I told him what I had 
obsarved. Then when he said he’d seen a suspi- 
cious character prowlin’ about the house late the 
night afore, I misdoubted still more; so as I 
come along back with my carpet, I stopped in and 
asked Jane if the family had been robbed.*’ 


«I remember toler’ble well about the man | 


He could not give a very satisfactory description 
of either the man’s face or dress. 

“Only,” he said, “he was young, an’ looked 
like a gentleman, and he carried a satchel in his 
hand. An’ one thing partic’lar I noticed. When 
he spoke, his upper lip had a way of twitch- 
twitchin’, off at the left-hand upper corner.” 

“That fixes him!’’ said Mr. Allen, with a 
smile. ‘It was Ray Vancey; and I am satisfied 
in my own mind what he did with that money.” 

He spoke with quiet conviction, and turned to 
Weber. 

“Did you notice any symptoms of lameness in 
our friend when he came to you in the evening ?” 

‘No, sir,’’ said Weber. 

“*] begin to see it all clearly,”* the cashier added, 
rising. ‘‘It’s growing dusk, and if anything is to 
be done this evening it must be done at once. 
Miss Grier, have you any objection to our 
searching your barn ?”’ 

‘None whatever,”” Aunt Mary replied. 

Weber hoped that nobody was looking at him, 
for he felt that the blood had all gone out 

of his face, and left it blanched 
with fear. It was not the bank’s 
money he thought of now, but his 
own hidden gold, in the barn that 
was to be searched. 

His only hope was that the loft 
would not be observed. He went 
out with Mr. Allen, offering to 
show him the premises and aid in 
the examination. Old Mr. Raw- 

lins also accompanied them, 
and Mr. Gove soon followed. 


some one!” 


‘It’s a terrible hole to get around in,’’ Weber 
remarked, suppressing his agitation, as he threw 
open the barn door. 

“Just the place one would choose to hide 
anything in!’’ Mr. Allen exclaimed, gleefully. 
‘‘Had you ever shown it to him ?” 

“Yes, he looked in here once or twice, some 
time ago,’’ Weber replied. 

“The only way,” suggested old Mr. Rawlins, 
who had been invited to join in the search, ‘‘is to 
think where we'd ’a’ been apt to hide sumpthin’, 


. ; 
on short notice, under the same sarcumstances, 


and look there. Don’t you say so, Mr. Gove ?” 
Mr. Gove was partly of the same opinion, but 
thought they ought to be rather more systematic 
in their investigation. The daylight was waning, 
the recesses of the barn were growing shadowy. 
Mr. Allen asked Weber if he would bring a light. 
Weber left the three men moving article by 
article of the old furniture, and examining every 


nook as they passed on; and he found them still | 


thus engaged when he hastened back from the 
kitchen with a lantern. The loft had evidently 
not yet been thought of; and as there was no 
visible mode of access to it, it might remain 
unsearched, unless the ladder should be unmasked 
| and noticed. His immediate fears were for that. 


| But suddenly Mr. Allen stopped and looked up. | 


| «]’ye been thinking,’’ he said. 
have got lamed by a fall. 
there ?”’ 

“Jest an old dove-cote,’’ Mr. Rawlins replied; 
“with floorin’ enough to git up to it. They used 
to be a little ladder; wonder if they’s sech a thing 
layin’ around anywheres now ?”’ 

**I’ve seen a piece of a ladder somewhere; but I 
don’t believe it would be safe to get up there,” 
said Weber. 

“There's a broken board,”’ said Mr. Allen, 
holding up the lantern, ‘‘and this must be a piece 
of it, here on the floor. Likely as not that’s 
where he got his fall! I don't believe there’s any 
use searching this first floor any farther. Can 
you get us a ladder somewhere, Mr. Rawlins ?” 

“I believe,” said Mr. Gove, who had made his 
way behind the loom, ‘‘here is the very thing that 
is wanted!" And he held up Weber’s “piece of a 
| ladder.”’ 

The boy tried to cry out cheerily, “Yes, that’s 
it!’ but the words died in his throat. His last 
hope died with them. That his employer, the 
father of Luella, and his mother’s friend who had 
also been to him more a friend than a master, 
was there to witness it, added bitterness to the 
disgrace which he saw impending. 

“Ah!” aspirated the cashier, triumphantly, 
‘now we shall make a discovery !”’ 

“Can you venture up there, Mr. Rawlins?” 
said Mr. Gove. ‘Not such a very bad apology 
for a ladder, after all!’’ And he placed it against 
the edge of the loft. 

“In my younger days I'd gone up there likea 
cat up a tree with a pack o’ dogs arter her!’’ 
replied the old man. ‘But now I'd ruther feel o’ 
the rounds and j’ints fore settin’ foot on ’em.” 

Weber saw achance. ‘Let me go!”’ he volun- 
teered, stepping forward eagerly. “I am the 

lightest.”’ 

His foot was already on the lowest rung, 
when Mr. Allen laid a restraining hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Thank you, Weber,”’ he said. 
up myself.” 

As he cautiously ascended, having first 
given Mr. Gove the lantern to hold and then 
reached down for it from above, the boy 
shrank back toward the door, and was for a 
moment minded to run away, rather than face 
the certain ex posure of his course of deception. 
But at the door he met Jane. 


“Vancey must 
What's that up 





“I will go 


‘What are they doing up there? Finding 
the stolen money ?”’ she asked. 
“I don’t know,”’ he muttered. “But I 


know what they will find. What you found 
in my bureau once; and what I wish was at 
the bottom of the sea!’’ 

“Then you didn’t give it back to Vancey ?”’ she 
whispered. ‘1 was afraid so! But it’s nothing 
that can hurt you!’’ Her plain, good face was 
full of earnest sympathy. 

“No, only if I hadn't done a foolish thing in 
getting it, and told foolish and wicked things in 
keeping it a secret!"’ he said, despairingly, as he 
watched Mr. Allen, lantern in hand, warily trying 
the boards. 

“I’m so sorry it has happened just now!” said 
Jane. ‘Mrs. Gove and her daughter have just 
called to see your mother.” 

“They, too!’’ murmured the wretched youth. 

Mr. Allen had by this time found the pigeon- 
boxes, and was exploring them with the lantern. 
| His hand was already in the one where Weber’s 
treasure was concealed. Now he was upsetting 
| the flower-pot; and now he was holding up the 
| soiled linen pouch by its neck. 

‘“‘We may as well take what we can find,’’ he 
said; ‘‘catch this, one of you.”’ 

Old Mr. Rawlins held up both hands, and 
uttered a quaint exclamation of amazement as the 
object slipped through them, and struck the floor 
| with a sharp, clinking thud. 

“Gold, sure fancy !’’ he said, stooping to take it 
up. ‘Nothin’ else in natur’s so hefty fur the 
bulk. It’s what you’re arter, Mr. Allen.” 

“No, it’s not,’ said Weber, stepping quickly 
forward. “This belongs to me.’ But as he 
reached to take it, Mr. Gove intercepted his hand. 

‘“‘Under the circumstances, I think I will take 
possession of it,’’ he said; while the cashier called 
excitedly from the loft: ‘‘Here’s more of his 
| plunder! This is what we are hunting for!” 
drawing forth from another of the pigeon-boxes 
a very different sort of package. ‘Ha, ha, 
Mr. Ray Vancey! you were cunning, but not 
quite cunning enough! Take it, some one!” 
And he tossed it down to the chuckling old man. 
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Everybody seemed to know, before it was 
opened, that it contained the money stolen from 
the bank. Such astounding proof of his friend’s 
guilt made Weber almost forget for a moment 
what before he had chiefly feared; overwhelming 
him with a sense of the greater danger into which 
he had been led. 

*“O Mr. Allen! Mr. Gove!’ he exclaimed, the 
shock throwing him back upon his native truth 
and sincerity, “do believe me! I never had 
anything to do with that money, and to this 
minute I felt sure he hadn’t stolen it. But the 
other I will tell you and my mother all about!” 

“IT am not quite sure that the bank has any 
claim upon that; we'll see,’’ said Mr. Allen. ‘I 
suppose it is due to your mother that we should 
inform her at once, so that she can hear your 
explanation and employ counsel for you, if 
necessary.” 

“TI don’t need any counsel!’’ Weber exclaimed, 
in the depths of humility and distress. ‘Let Mr. 
Gove be my counsel. I will tell the truth!” 

Mr. Gove seemed touched by the boy’s reliance 
upon his justice and his friendship; and at his 
suggestion they went into the house. There Mr. 
Allen, at the lamp-lighted sitting-room table, 
examined and identified the bundles of bank-bills 
contained in the package; while Weber, in the 
presence of all, with an emotion deeper than 
diffidence or mere shame, told how he had 
obtained the rouleaux of gold and the notes in 
Vancey’s handwriting, which Mr. Gove took 
from the pouch. 

His mother clung convulsively to his hand with 
both hers; and his Grandmother Grier and Aunt 
Mary listened with the greatest surprise to his 
story. He felt Luella regarding him with wonder- 
ing eyes, and Mrs. Gove with looks of grave 
disappointment; so at least he fancied, for he had 
not the courage to meet their gaze. He believed 
that even Jane, whom, after all her kindness 
shown him, he had continued to deceive, must 
despise him now. But he attempted no excuses 
for himself, only saying, at the close of his 
confession : 

“T never meant to be dishonest; and now I’m 
glad the secret is out. It has been more trouble 
to me than the money is worth. And if something 
hadn’t happened I might have ended by doing just 
what Ray Vancey has done. He didn’t start out 
to wrong anybody, I’m sure; but he drew a 
prize, and then kept on buying more tickets, 
trying one thing and another, spending money 
and running into debt, until—I hope you won’t 
be too hard on him, Mr. Allen,’ he exclaimed, 
momentarily forgetting his own catastrophe to 
plead for his friend. 

‘“*You are sure the secret is out?’’ asked Mr. 
Allen. ‘Well, I am not. I believe there’s a 
secret within the secret. Tell me one thing—did 
you see the lottery ticket Vancey said he bought 
for you ?”’ 

‘No, sir, I never did,’’ cried Weber, alarmed. 

‘*Well, the bank lost a thousand dollars in gold 
a little before that time. We did not suspect 
Vancey then, for the money was mysteriously 
stolen from the vault. We kept quiet about it, 
and watched and waited.” 

“OQ Mr. Allen!’’ cried Weber, in horror. 

“I have now but little doubt Vancey took the 
gold, and used you for the purpose of concealing 
it. It was a cunning plan. He is a deep scoundrel.” 

*‘And I spent ten dollars of it!’’ groaned Weber. 
“Then I took ten more, and have spent about half 
of that. And the watch was paid for with stolen 
money! Mother, mother!’’ he sobbed, wild’ with 
remorse and grief, ‘show can I pay all that money 
back? For 1 must doit. I!—not you, nor any- 
body else! I might give up the two-acre lot that 
father left me in his will!’’ 

“You can’t do that until you come of age. But 
we will manage some way,”’ she said, sobbing too, 
with her clinging arm abont him. ‘For you are 
right, my darling boy! It must all be paid back.” 

*‘T am sorry for you,”’ said the cashier, ‘I am 
still more sorry for Vancey and his friends. 
For we must make an example of him,’’ he added, 
sternly, ‘‘an example that is much needed in these 
times of ruinous speculation and the desire to get 
rich too fast. Don’t you think so, Mr. Gove ?”’ 

“I do, most decidedly,’’ Mr. Gove as sternly 
replied. 

*“‘As for the watch, we'll return that to the man 
who sold it to Vancey,” said the cashier. ‘So, 
Mrs. Lockridge, you’ll only have to repay the 
money Weber used.” 

“Ah! Iwish that could be all Weber’s punish- 
ment,’’ said Mr. Gove. 

After that Weber could have no doubt—if he 
had been in doubt at all—as to what his own 
sentence would be. Mr. Gove waited until the 
cashier was gone, then said to Mrs. Lockridge : 

“For your sake, and for his own, I hoped to 
keep your son with us, and see him some day 
step into the firm as the older members stepped 
out. And we all regarded him as a lad of fine 
promise for a while. Then he began to fail in 


attention to business; and for some time I have | 


had to stand between him and our Mr. Towne. 
Mr. Overhome and I thought he was too much 
under Birdsey’s influence. But now I see there 
were other influences at work; and that Mr. 
Towne was probably right. Much as I shall 
regret to part with him, I am forced to conclude 
that he is not the boy for us.” 

Luella and her mother had withdrawn before 
this climax of the boy’s humiliation was reached. 
His mother bowed her stricken head, still clinging 
to him with signs of passionate grief. Fora while 
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|he struggled manfully with his feelings, then 
| giving way to a storm of sobs and tears, he broke 
| from her embrace and rushed from the room. 

Mrs. Lockridge made her Boston friends but a 
brief visit; there could not be much pleasure in it 
to any one after what had occurred, and Weber, 
who was to return home with her, was impatient 
to be gone. 

As the cashier confidently expected, the -pre- 
tended thousand-dollar prize proved to be the 
| gold which had been stolen from the Brookford 
| bank; and Mrs. Lockridge lost no time in repay- 

ing the small part of it Weber had spent. The 

| boy himself had the satisfaction of handing it 
|over the counter to the smiling and friendly 
| cashier. 

Then, a few days later, came a surprise—a great 

and joyful surprise to more than one. Weber 
took from the Brookford post-office a letter 
| addressed to his mother in the well-known hand- 
| writing of his kind but just friend, Mr. Gove. 
The merchant wrote : 

“It was very hard for me to come to the 
| decision I did, regarding your son; and I should 
| have been a good deal shaken in it, if I hadn’t 
| thought it for the best. The fact that neither he 

nor you uttered a word of complaint, touched me 
| quite as much as the pleadings of my wife and 
| daughter, who thought I ought to give him 
another chance. Our Mr. Towne was pleased, of 
course; but Mr. Overhome feared I had been a 
trifle hasty, a little too severe. But now the boy’s 
repentance, and his wish to repay the money and 
the price of the watch out of the little property he 
is to inherit, influences me more than anything 
else. 

‘So I have this new proposition to make,” he 
went on. ‘Let Weber stay with you, take his 
vacation, and think the matter over; then if he 
wishes to come back, with a full understanding of 
what he is expected to do for us, and of what we 
always wish to do for our boys, let him come.” 

And did Weber go back? Rather ask whether 
he had learned that lesson of conduct, of manly 
truthfulness and patient attention to duty, which 
alone could fit him for the noblest success and the 
purest happiness, in whatever place or station he 








might be. 
Then for an answer look in your own heart. 
The End. 
’*KIG AND ’WIG. 


The Legend of two queerly aamed Canadian Lakes. 


In 1890, when I was one of a party hunting in 
the great tract of forest, stream and lake that lies 
in Ontario, between the Ottawa River and Geor- 
gian Bay, we camped for some days at the head 
of a small lake called Kahwaywaswigamog. 
Scarcely had our tongues got command of this 
Ojibway string of syllables before we moved nine 
miles northward across a rough, ridgy country, 
and pitched our tents at the head of a lake which 
much resembled the other. To our astonishment, 
the guides called it Kahwaywaskigamog. 

After we had clearly made out the little differ- 
ence in the names, we called the lakes respectively 
’Wig and ’Kig; but we had not long left that 
region before we were doubtful as to ‘‘which was 
which.” Even now I am not quite sure that ’Kig 
is the northerly lake and ’Wig the southerly, 
though Frank Rattray, one of our guides, told 
me a queer story which might well have fixed the 
location of each in my memory. 

Frank is one of those long-legged, square- 
shouldered, slab-sided backwoodsmen who seem 
constructed, like the moose, for travelling in a 
region of swamps, boulders and much wind-fallen 
timber, over and through which he moves, again 
like the moose, as if with the inherited experience 
of generations. His face seemed about fifty years 
of age, and his legs about twenty. He had lived 
there all his life, as his father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather had done in their time. 

Frank was, indeed, of the opinion that his great- 
grandfather’s father had occasionally found his 
way into that wilderness while it was still nomi- 
nally an appanage of the French crown, but he 
had no authentic report of that problematical 
ancestor. 

It was in a later time—probably during our 
Revolutionary War, certainly after the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had come southward and estab- 
lished trading posts on the Ottawa River and on 
Georgian Bay—that his great-grandfather must 
have trapped about ’Kig and "Wig. 

“One time,”’ said Frank, after he had long 
silently overheard our speculations about the 
similar names, ‘“‘my grandfather’s daddy got kind 
of mixed up, same as you men are. I mind well 
hearing my grandfather tell about it. 

“In them days the old man was trappin’ in 
round here with his partner—the name of him was 
Jeremy Callback (Kaulbach, probably), or some 
such name. They were both from somewheres 
*way south,—I guess, maybe, from New York 
Province,—and holy terrors on Injins they both 
was. My grandfather used to tell how his old 
daddy would be a-peekin’ round for Injins when 
he couldn't much more’n hobble. I guess likely 
he'd killed so many of ’em that they kind of 
ha’nted his old age. 

‘“*‘What the Injins had done to him and old 
Jeremy I never heard tell rightly, but they was all 
for Injin huntin’, and that's why they wouldn’t 
jine nary side when the Yankees and the British 
was fightin’ in York State, or wherever it was, 





Jeremy and Zekle—Zekle was my great-grand- 
father’s name—wasn’t the kind for soldierin’; 
they were too fond of their own ways. I guess it 
wasn’t that they were scareder of bullets’n some 
that jined the army. 

“It’s true my granddad used to tell that Zekle 
and Jeremy would sometimes get mad at the 
king’s crowd hirin’ Injins and fightin’ on the 
same side with ‘em. But then again they’d get 
mad at Gen’l Washington’s crowd when they 
reklecketed thet they was fightin’ on the same 
side with a lot of French. ‘French wasn’t Injins 
+—but then, Injins wasn’t French,’ Zekle’d say, 
‘and French was more interferin’ with white trap- 
pers sometimes.’ 

“It hurted Zekle and Jeremy's feelin’s bad to 
think of reg’lar Christians all a-tangled up that 
way with pagan Indians and jabberin’ French, 
when the reg’lar Christians’ duty naturally was 
to’ve turned in and had real good old times 
wipin’ out French and Indians so’s beaver could 
breed more in peace and comfort like, and be 
ready for the only right kind of trappers at the 
right seasons. 








“Both on ‘em lived like Injins, and dressed | 





Whang! 


same’s Injins, and fout Injins wheresomer they’d 
meet ’em, and so they was always in the mind 
ther’ was Injins lurkin’ round for their scalps. 
All the same, they was for trappin’ in this here 
Injin country, and by all accounts they done 
pretty well at it, for all they was always peekin’ 
round for Injin sign. 

‘Well, as I was sayin’, they trapped all round 
about this region one year, and I guess it must ’a’ 
been their winter furs they was wantin’ to swap 
for ammunition and supplies. So, says the old 
man, ‘Jeremy,’ says he, ‘s’posin’ we trap right 
round about Kahwaywaswigamog and Kahway- 
waskigamog agin another winter.’ 

*«<S’posin’ we do,’ says Jeremy. 

* «$’posin’,’ says old Zekle, only he couldn’t ’a’ 
been old then, ‘s’posin’ we set it to meet at the 
north end of Kahwaywaskigamog about the first 
day of October,’—or else he said Kahwaywaswig- 
amog. Anyhow, Jeremy says, ‘S’posin’ we do,’ 
and so they agreed. They was separatin’, you’ll 
bear in mind. 

“Jeremy he was goin’ south with his fur to the 
tradin’ post on Georgian Bay, maybe a hundred 
miles away, and Zekle he was goin’ north "bout 
the same length to the tradin’ post somewheres on 
the Grand River—as they used to call the Ottawa 
in them times. Likely their notion was they’d get 
better trade for their trappin’ if they didn’t go 
together; or maybe they was thinkin’ ’bout Injin- 
huntin’. Maybe they was like two men goin’ out 
for to get partridges—they knowed they’d get 
more if they went separate; and again, they'd 
have somethin’ to tell one another in the fall. 

“T never heerd tell what they was doin’ all 
summer, but whatever it was, my grandfather 
used to say it couldn’t ’a’ been agreeable to the 
Injins. Finally, ‘long ’bout the first of October, 
old Zekle he come along somewheres round here 
with his winter’s supplies in his canoe, and he 
camps for maybe a couple of days at the head of 
Kahwaywaskigamog, keepin’ his eye peeled for 
Injins as ushul. 

“But it wasn’t Injins that was troublin’ his 
mind—it was the notion he’d come to the wrong 
lake. If he was wrong, he’d have to go back 
down to the out end, and paddle round by way of 
the creeks "bout thirty miles, as you know, and 
make three long portages of all his stuff before he 
could get to the head of Kahwaywaswigamog, if 
that was where Jeremy would be expectin’ him. 

*““*What was it I did tell Jeremy?’ says old 
Zekle to himself. ‘I know I meant Kahwaywas- 


kigamog, but, darn the names of ’em, maybe I 








said Kahwaywaswigamog. Darned if I don’t 


disremember. Maybe he’s a-waitin’ over yonder 
for me; or more likely the reds has raised his hair 
at last. If they’ve killed my old pardner! But 
*fore I say what I’ll do, I guess I'd better go ’crost 
and see.’ 

“So he ups one morning and sets out with 
nothing but his rifle and powder-horn and a few 
bullets, keepin’ a good lookout for Injin sign, you 
may depend. 

“Well, now, the cur’us thing was "bout Jeremy 
—he’d got mixed with them names same as his 
pardner. Jeremy he’d got to Kahwaywaswiga- 
mog all right, and he’d waited a couple of days, 
and then he says to himself: 

«I’m dead sure,’ says Jeremy, ‘that Zekle 
app’inted to meet me right here, on’y maybe he 
didn’t. Maybe it was Kahwaywaskigamog he 
said—scalp me if it mustn’t’a’ been! Or else I 
reckon they must have got Zekle’s hair,—it was 
overdoo,—or else he’s a-waitin’ for me over 
yonder about nine mile. But I guess they’ve 
wiped him out; he’s been gettin’ keerless and 
reckless senst we come up here where Injins is so 
easy. It'd ’a’ been better for Zekle if he’d gone 
sojerin’, maybe, on’y who's a-goin’ to be bossed 
and ordered round? 
I'll go ’crost to Kah- 
way waskigamog,any- 
how.’ 

“So Jeremy he 
starts for ’"Kig ‘bout 
the same time Zekle 
starts for "Wig, and 
you'll understand the 
insides of ‘em both 
was just burnin’ up 
with the notion that 
maybe the Injins had 
wiped out his old 
pardner. And so I 
kind of see °em work- 
in’ through the woods, 
with each of ‘em his 
rifle ready, and both 
of ’em a-peekin’ in 
hopes of catchin’ first 
sight of some murder- 
in* villain of a Injin, 
and addin’ him to their string. 

“Well, sir, the forenoon was gettin’ along, 
and old man Zekle was movin’ mighty 
cautious somewheres near where he minded 
he’d left a Injin lying in the spring, when 
up flies a raven a piece ahead of him, ’crost 
a little sort of natural clearin’. Zekle he 
knowed he aint scared up that raven. So 
he knowed a Injin done it, and he scrouches 
down ‘bout flat, hopin’ the raven wouldn’t 
notice him. 

“Accordin’ to Zekle’s way of thinkin’, 
the Injin would be watchin’ the raven; and 
if the raven see Zekle, it'd rise higher or go 
aside like’s if it was scared again, and then 
the Injin would know there was a gun 
lookin’ for him. So Zekle scrouches down, hopin 
the raven wouldn't p’int him out to the Injin, ana 
then he’d have things all his own way. 

‘But the raven flew right straight to’rds the old 
man, and then rises up higher and flies to one 
side; so Zekle he kind of felt his scalp a-crinklin’, 
for the Injin was warned, and there was no tellin’ 
which of ‘em’d be proud in the end. He'd teeto- 
tally forgot Jeremy—it was all Injin and Zekle in 
the old man’s mind. 

‘“‘There was a big boulder "bout a rod in front 
of the old man; he’d knowed it from last year. It 
had a kind of corner gone out of one up side, and 
the old man works along the ground so’s he’d get 
there and peek ahead with all his body purtected, 
and on’y his eye and gun lookin’ out. 

“So he got there, and he raised up very careful 
with his rifle just in the corner, and that same 
instant he seen just a kind of glint beside a tree 
*bout seventy yards acrost the little clearin’, and 
whang! At that the old man let fly—and whang ! 
the other bullet came. 

“It spattered onto the boulder, and glanced 
agin the bar’l of the old man’s gun, and knocked 
it clean out of his hand—and wasn’t he rip-tearin’ 
mad? for he knowed the crack of Jeremy’s rifle 
as well as Jeremy knowed the crack of his! 

***What you been doin’ to yerself?’ yells the 
old man, very insultin’. ‘Sech shootin’!’ 

** ‘Shootin’!’ yells Jeremy. ‘You missed clean. 
If I couldn’t shoot better’n that, I’d go for a 
sojer |” 

*<T’ll show you if I can shoot!’ yells the old 
man, madder’n a hornet, and loadin’ again as fast 
as he could pelt it in. 

‘Bound to murder me for my traps, eh?’ 
screams Jeremy. ‘I'll teach you!’ and he rams 
his bullet down. 

“«*Waylayin’ your pardner!’ 
*You’re worse than a redskin!’ 

***Yes, you'd ’a’ murdered me if you could hit 
a barn door!’ shouts Jeremy. ‘Waylayin’! Who’s 
a-waylayin’ you ?” 

““*Who'’s a-waylayin’?? The old man was 
priming his lock. ‘Call this Kahwaywaskiga- 
mog?’ says he. 

“«*You 'pinted to meet at Kahwaywaswigamog,’ 
says Jeremy. ‘I been waitin’ for you this three 
days.’ 

“<T didn’t—I ’pinted Kahwaywaskigamog!’ 
says the old man, madder’n a wolverine. 

“ ‘Kahwaywaswigamog!’ yells Jeremy. 

“ *Kahwaywaskigamog!’ says Zekle. 

‘And jest how them two did come to an under- 
standin’ I never heerd tell rightly,’’ observed 


yells Zekle. 
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Frank; ‘‘but they did. On’y after that there was 
a kind of coolness betwixt ’em, and they didn’t go 
pardners another year, for the both on ’em had 
got into a great contempt for the other feller’s 
shootin’.”’ Epwarp WILLIAM THOMSON. 


—_--@-_____—_ 


A PARABLE. 


One went east and one went west 

Across the wild sea-foam, 
And both were on the selfsame quest. 
Now oy there was who cared for naught, 


8 ome : 
Yet of the three *twas only he 


Who reached the goal—by him unsought. 


Selected. —Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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THE SAMPLE QUILT. 
‘fr. Deborah Sharp’s Case of Conscience, and its 
Results. 





“There, Elmira,’”’ said Mrs. Deborah Sharp, 
“there isn’t another one in the whole town half so 
handsome.” She patted lovingly the bright silk 
quilt spread out on her front-room bed. 

“Indeed there isn’t,’’ responded Elmira. ‘Mrs. 
Green is the only one I know of that has a silk 
quilt, anyway; an’ hers isn’t a circumstance to 
this. Hers is mostly made of her and her mother’s 
old black silk that she dyed; and black silk don’t 
dye another color so it looks like much.” 

“No, I should say not,’’ her gunt said, grimly. 
‘Remember how I dipped that old black silk of 
mother’s! I guess I sha’n’t try to take black silk 
and dye it pink again in a hurry. Now let’s see. 
It’s all done except that last corner over by you; 
that won’t take more’n fifteen pieces, if ’twill that. 
Then when I get that in, I guess we’ll have Mrs. 
Badger and Mrs. Green and her company here to 
tea. They'll be the first ones to see the quilt except 
ourselves. How many pieces did you say came 
yesterday ?” 

Elmira went to the bureau and picked up a large 
brown envelope, out of which she shook a handful 
of silk pieces of all sorts, and counted them care- 
fully. 

“There are twenty-one pieces, Aunt Debby, an’ 
there were seven left from the lot we got last month. 
I put ’em in the wardrobe drawer.” 

Mrs. Sharp took the lot from Elmira. ‘‘Land!”’ 
she said, appreciatively, “‘aren’t they pretty! 
Seem’s to me the silks get prettier every month. 
Now how much igs this lavender one with the sprig 
on it? I'd like to get you a dress off that, 
Elmira.” 

Elmira’s pale face flushed softly, but before she 
could reply her aunt’s voice broke in sharply, 
‘Elmira Horton, just read that, will you!” 

Elmira wonderingly took the printed slip that 
had come with the samples. Her aunt gazed at 
her with consternation, while she read it. 

“Well,” the girl said, as she finished it, «I don’t 
see anything the matter—it’s the same thing they ‘ve 
always sent.” 

“What!” her aunt gasped, ‘‘why haven’t I seen 
it before, then? Do you mean to say they’ve been 
sending that printed notice for over a year, and 
we’ve kept right along stealing their silks ?”’ 

‘Stealing !’’ echoed Elmira, hopelessly. 

“Yes, stealing. What else is it, I'd like to 
know, when it says here plainly, that—’’ she took 
the paper and read in jerks—‘‘‘You will please 
return all samples we send you, whether or not 
you select any goods for purchase.’ Now, Elmira 
Horton, what do you make of that?” 

Elmira looked more hopeless than ever. “Oh!” 
she stammered, “I never thought it meant us. 
Why, you only got the samples ‘to make the quilt 
of. We haven’t bought anything at all.” 

“That’s all the worse,’’ answered her aunt, 
severely. ‘‘But we have, though. Last winter I 
bought that yard and a half of black silk for my 
apron; and this spring you sent for that blue 
surah for your hat.” 

“So I did,” said Elmira, weakly. It seemed to 
give a new phase to the matter, now that she 
remembered their purchases. Then she visibly 
brightened. 

“I don’t believe,’ she said, more decidedly, 
‘that if it was wrong Mrs. Dunston would have 
told you you could send for all the samples you 
wanted.”’ 

“I don’t believe,’ replied Mrs. Sharp, ‘‘that 


That summer she was here and kept getting all 
those samples, was when [| first thought that if I 
could get a lot of ‘em, I could finish out this quilt 
I'd had started so long. And so I asked her if I 
could send for samples, too, an’ she said I could, 
an’ gave me the address of Prince & Comp’ny. 
But I don’t suppose she ever thought I was going 
to send for pieces of silk an’ keep ’em to make a 
quilt of—without paying for ‘em. And here I’ve 
been cheating that store out of enough silk to 
make two-thirds of a bedquilt! And I never 
thought of it before!” 


Poor Mrs. Sharp so far forgot herself that she | 


sat down on the edge of her best counterpane, on 
her best-room bed. 

Elmira looked at her dejectedly. It seemed bad 
enough, and she felt as if she were more to blame 
than her aunt. The silence in the room was so 
complete that the ticking of the clock in the next 
room jarred painfully. At last Mrs. Sharp got 
up and began deliberately to fold up the unfinished 
quilt. 

‘“‘What are you going to do, aunt ?’’ ventured 
Elmira. 

“I don’t know yet,” said Mrs. Sharp. 
going to think about it to-night.” 

The next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Sharp 
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abruptly announced to her niece that she was 
going to Boston that afternoon. Elmira almost 
dropped her cup of coffee. Her aunt had been to 
Boston just once during the last ten years, and 
that was when she went to the funeral of her 
husband’s brother. 

“I’ve been thinking all night,’ went on Mrs. 
Sharp, calmly, “and I’ve concluded that’s all I 
can do. First, [ thought I’d rip out all those 
pieces an’ send ’em up to Prince & Comp’ny with 
a letter. But what with the turned in edges an’ 
all the fancy stitches, there’d be little left of the 
silk of any good to them. So I’m going to take 
that quilt an’ show it to Mr. Prince and explain to 
him how it all was. And of course I can’t do 
anything but give him the quilt. 

“You can get Jane Thomson to stay a few 
nights with you, an’ if anybody asks what I’ve 
gone for, you tell ’em I’m going 
to visit Brother George’s widow, 
andlam. She’s been wanting me 
to come ever since George died.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Sharp and 
the quilt departed, leaving Elmira 
tearful and contrite. The more 
she thought of the theft they had 
been carrying on for so many 
months, the more heinous seemed 
her part init. Her aunt had been 
away for five days when Elmira 
received a postal card from her, saying she should 
be back that afternoon. So Jane Thomson went 
home, and Elmira waited with tingling nerves for 
the evening stage-coach. 

When Mrs. Sharp arrived, she wore an inscru- 
table expression; and to all Elmira’s anxious 
questions she responded briefly that she would 
tell her everything after supper. As soon as the 
dishes were cleared away Mrs. Sharp unlocked 
her trunk but did not open it. Then she and 
Elmira sat down together before it, and Mrs. 
Sharp began her story. 

“7 didn’t tell Hannah what I’d gone up for,” 
she said, ‘‘for I'd begun to think that I didn’t 
know but what I could be put in jail for stealing; 
and I wasn’t going to worry her over the mess. 
So I held my tongue. 

“The very next morning after I got there, I 
went right down to Mr. Prince’s store. Land! 
Elmira, it’s an enormous store, now I tell you. I 
should think there isn’t anything that grows or is 
made but isin that store. Well, I couldn’t find Mr. 
Prince that first morning nor the next; and they 
weren't going to let me see him the third. But I 
just told that stuck-up clerk of his that if he 
thought I was going to lug that big bundle round 
any more mornings, he was mistaken. And, says 
I, if I can’t see Mr. Prince, you’ve got to keep the 
bundle here till I can. 

“Just then who should come by but Mr. Prince 
himself. I knew twas he before he spoke by the 
way that clerk began to be all of a sudden most 
polite and kind. 

“Well, Mr. Prince took me right into a little 
room where there was nothing but a desk and 
some chairs, an’ nobody else but us two. He's a 
handsome man, about forty-five, I guess, an’ he 
had the sharpest eyes I ever saw on a human. 
But they weren't ugly eyes, nor mean. I told 


him the whole story, arid he never said a word, | 


except he coughed hard once or twice, and kept 
pulling his mustache most of the time. When I 
got through, I undid the quilt and spread it out, 
carefully. It made me sick to think of giving it 
up. I didn’t see anything in Boston half so 
handsome. 

*<«So,’ says Mr. Prince, ‘that’s the quilt.’ And 
he stood looking at it for a long time, while I 
thought he’d hear my heart beat; it sounded to 
me louder ‘n all the rattle of the cars outside. 
Then ail of a sudden he leaned over and put his 
finger on the pieces of your mother’s wedding 
gown, and my mother’s, and the East India silk 
of grandmother's, and my wedding one. 


“*My!’ he said, ‘what beautiful pieces of silk.’ | 


I told him what they were, and he asked me if I 
had any more like ’em and I said I did—a little 
bit of every piece. 

“And then, what do you think he said? He 
told me his wife was making a collection of rare 


| pieces of silk, and that she hadn’t in all her 
Mrs. Dunston meant what I thought she did. | 


collection such lovely pieces as those old ones of 
mine. And he said, ‘If you will send me just 
little scraps of those silks, I shall be much more 
than repaid for all these samples of mine.’ 
“Well! I felt as if all my bones had turned 
into soft India rubber. And I dropped into a 
chair and boohooed; yes I did, Elmira Horton. 
An’ Mr. Prince didn’t know what to do. He sent 
for some ice water and finally I made out to tell 
him that when a body expects to be taken up an’ 


sent to jail, and instead is treated as the angel of 
the Lord would treat a poor unknowing sinner, it | 
| world than the 
“Then he got solemn and said a funny thing. | 


was a little too much for my nerves. 


‘Mrs. Sharp,’ says he, ‘I didn’t know there were 
any people like you left, even in New England. 
If I could be sure there were many more, I’d be 
glad to give my entire silk department to their sole 
use.’ Now wasn’t that queer? 

‘Then, don’t you think, he got a carriage and 
put me in, and paid the driver, and I was driven 
home to Hannah’s, an’ she opened her eyes, I tell 
you. And the next morning came a big bundle to 
me, an’ inside there were enough pieces of silk to 
make three quilts—whopping big pieces, too. 
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that trunk and I'll show you. And we’ll have | diet of bread and cheese has- become almost 
Mrs. Badger and Mrs. Green here to tea just as | unknown, although the farm laborer not unfre- 
soon as that quilt’s done!” | quently takes a piece of cheese with his dinner, 

Mary Knicut Portrer. | just as does the noble lord who owns the land on 
which he works. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is still 
}much room for improvement in this respect in 
| some parts of the country. A few years ago I 
was staying in Suffolk, near the spot where 
*“General’’ Booth has since started his ex perimental 
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THE SUSSEX PEASANT. 


By Dr. Louis Robinson. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. \ 


farm colony. 
Primitive Minds, Fare and Toil of English agricultural) While driving along a country road with the 
Laborers. local country doctor, | made some remark about 
On many of the Sussex farms working oxen | the prosperous appearance of the agricultural 
are still employed to draw the plow or harrow, | laborers. 





but the strict laws that have been passed of late ‘Ah, yes,”’ said my friend, ‘‘they are fat enough 


years to prevent the spread of disease among | now, just after harvest; but you should see them in 
| cattle have stopped their use on the public roads. 


the spring! They are as lean as fen-herons then !”’ 

Another time I was 
taking duty for the 
“parish doctor’ down 
in Wessex, not far 
from the district which 
Thomas Hardy, the 
novelist, has made so 
familiar to us, and it 
was part of my day’s 
work to visit the local 
“Union Workhouse,” 
where many of the 
decrepit farm laborers end their 
days. The more able-bodied old 
men had for their dinner a piece 
of Dutch cheese and a hunk of 
bread, which they ate, not at 
table, with plates, knives and 
forks, but seated in a row on a 
low bench against the wall, hold- 
ing their provisions in their laps 
and carving with their pocket- 
knives. 

On my remarking on the 
meagre diet and the method of 
dining, I was told that these old 
people had never been used to 
anything better, except on special 
occasions, and that they much 
preferred sitting to eat in this 
fashion, for most of them had all 
their lives been in the habit of 
taking their midday meals seated 





“Turn-rice" 


It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that no 
change has taken place in the 
methods of harnessing and driv- 
ing the ox-teams since the times 
when our prehistoric Aryan fore- 
fathers traversed the plains of 
central Europe with their herds 
and their wagons. The primitive 
yoke is still in use, and all at- 
tempts to improve on its principle 
have been in vain. The farm 
ox-man still uses a goad such as 
we read of in the Bible. 

When the South Down peasant 
shouts to his team he makes use 
of the very sounds which pro- 
claimed the advance of the mi- 
grating hordes across the plains 
of Scythia long before it became 
a Roman province. The names 
of the beasts are chosen so that they may sound | against a stack or under a hedge. 
in euphony with these traditional cries, and I well Although most farm laborers now read a weekly 
remember the contempt with which our attempts | newspaper, it cannot be said that, as a class, they 
to name a new team of young working oxen were | have a taste for literature. In several reading- 
regarded by Mr. Charles Pelling, the head ox-man | rooms which have been established in country 
at Saddlescomhe. | villages the books and papers remain almost 

As with the team, so with the Sussex ‘‘turn- untouched. Still, if they can be induced to talk 
rice’ plow. The essential principle of this com- | freely to a stranger,—and it requires tact to gain 
plex implement can be traced back to the earliest their confidence and draw them out,—it is usually 
days of agriculture. No single engineer invented | found that they are fairly well informed as to 
it, or named its component parts. It is as much | what is going on in the world. 

a product of slow evolution as the beasts which It must be acknowledged that in the general 
drag it or the man who holds it. | way they are not very communicative; and as a 

Bucolic wisdom has been crystallizing round its | rule an inquisitive stranger will go away with the 

primitive beam for a thousand generations, and | notion that the “rustic’’ is a very stupid fellow. 
as a result it is, for the special work required of it, | This, however, is a great mistake. In fact, I am 
as perfect a piece of mechanism as could be| convinced that on most political questions the 
imagined. No inventive genius, not even an| rural voter has a sounder knowledge than the 
American one, has hitherto been able to supplant | town-bred artisan or small tradesman, and that 
| it or to design a plow which meets the needs of the | his judgment is more to be trusted. 
| South Down farmer so well. It is a common With rare exceptions the honesty and truthful- 
boast of South Saxon plowmen that with the| ness of the agricultural laborer are beyond 
‘‘turn-rice”’ they can plow a field ‘‘as steep as a| question. It must be remembered that I am here 
| roof’ without their furrows deviating a hand- | speaking of the regular farm hands, and not of 
| breadth from a straight line. 


the roving casuals who take piecework in the 

The ox-man, from the fact that his cattle cannot | busy season. Many of the wandering population 
be used for road work, has but few opportunities | are gipsies, and their morals are peculiar. 
of mixing with the outer world; for during his The cottager who sits by his own fireside, 
hours of labor he must remain on the farm. Still | beneath a mantelpiece laden with a row of hideous 
he is not so much a man of one idea 
as the shepherd, for there are seasons 
when the working oxen have little to 
do, and are turned out in the pastures. 

Consequently one generally finds that 
| the ox-man is skilled in some other 
| kind of work, such as fencing or thatch- 
jing, in addition to that of his special 
calling. The influence of his s!ow-going 
team, and of his seclusion from the 
bustle of towns, is often visible in his 
deliberate speech and the general absence 
of haste in all his movements. His 
weekly income amounts to about four 
dollars; but he makes more when he is 
at piecework and at harvest-time. 

The carters, who have charge of the 
farm horses, must of necessity be skilled 
as plowmen, and must understand how 
to work reaping- and mowing-machines. 
From the fact that théy do nearly all the carrying | china dogs,—which to the owners seem symbols 
work on the roads to and from the towns and | of orthodox respectability ,—keeps himself socially 
railway stations, they are much more men of the | aloof from the tramp who boils his kettle under a 
stay-at-home shepherds and | hedge. 
laborers. In religion many of the more intelligent Sussex 

As far as food and clothes are concerned, there | peasants are Baptists, although where the ‘‘estab- 
can be no doubt that the English agricultural | lished” parson is a man who understands his 
laborer is vastly better off than were his father | flock, a considerable proportion of them cling to 
and grandfather. Seventy years ago both he and | the old church. On Sundays black broadcloth 
his master lived on coarse bread made from the | and ‘‘pot’’ hats are worn almost universally, and 
‘tail wheat,’’ which was too broken, or too full of | the picturesque peasant of the smock or “‘sojer 
rubbish, to be sent to market. Fresh meat was | coat’’ appears as a decorous and rather grotesque 
seldom tasted, and butter was almost an unknown | church-goer. Up to the last generation it was 
luxury. One old man told me that as a child he | deemed no desecration of the Sabbath to indulge 
hardly ever tasted anything beyond the coarsest | in a cricket-match after morning church, but the 


Sussex Laborer. 

















Dining under 


a Hedge. 








And there was Mr. Prince’s card and on it it said, | 
‘For Mrs. Sharp with Mr. Prince’s thanks.’ | 
“Yes, Elmira Horton; and just let me get into 


bread, potatoes and a little bacon-grease. stern zeal of the *“‘dissenters’’ has now made this 
Nowadays the peasant is infinitely better off, | custom a thing of the past. 

owing to the cheapness of such articles as flour,| A very uncompromising Christian is the rustic 

meat, clothing and fuel. The old-fashioned staple | Baptist, who is apt to speak of the symbolism of 
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the Episcopalian service as ‘‘rank heathen idolry !”’ 
Yet, oddly enough, I have found remnants of the 
old paganism among these good people. 

The deputy superintendent of a chapel Sunday- 
school, a pious and intelligent young laborer, 
once tramped ten miles on a Sunday evening to 
consult a ‘“‘wise woman” as to his future; and 
Mas’ Pelling, the father of Charles, the ox-man, 
who was foreman at Saddlescombe for over forty 
years, and a most worthy deacon at Zion Meeting- 
House, was widely 
population as a dispenser of charms against warts 
and other minor ailments. 
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THE CITY OF ST. MARK. 


The picturesque City of Venice. —Withia and without 
the Cathedral of St. Mark. 


Fancy a city where there is no need of horses! 
A city where, afier a busy week of sight-seeing, a 
little eight-year-old writes home, “I have seen 
only one horse in Venice, and he stood looking 
over the fence of the soldiers’ parade-ground as if 
he felt lonely.” 

Venice! In that name you have the key to 
many wonders. You may come, as we did, by 
boat from Trieste, and be wakened at sunrise by 
the sailors’ voices as they cast anchor, to open 
your sleepy eyes on forms which pictures have 
long made familiar to you. You say, ‘There is 
the doge’s palace! There is St. Mark’s, with its 
many domes; and that must be the Piazetta, with 
its beautiful twin pillars surmounted, one by the 
winged lion with his mystic book, and one by St. 
‘Theodore and the crocodile.” 

Yes, they are all just as you fancied them; but 
did any good fairy make you dream of such 
beauty of color? You will be here many sunrises 
and sunsets before you can find names for the 
delicate tints in the marbles of the doge’s palace, 
or know whether it is the miracle of arch and 
dome and sculptured form or the glory of bronze 
and mosaic that dazzles your northern eyes as 
they rest on St. Mark’s. 

The black gondolas are the only colorless 
objects on which your eyes fall. When Venice 
was in her pride the gondolas, too, revelled in 
color; but there came a time when Venetian pomp 
decked the private gondolas with velvet and gold 
trappings till the good doge found the extrava- 
gance of material and brilliancy of hue too much 
even for Venice; and since that edict went forth 
in the fifteenth century, only black gondolas are 
seen. They may be elegantly carved, and the 
shining brasses may be of exquisite workmanship, 
but the long, slender boat is always black, and 
the cushions and curtains of the sombre little 
cabin are also black. 

At first you step with great caution into the 
gondola, and as you float along the narrower 
canals you feel certain that some larger boat, as it 
bears down directly upon you, is bent on your 
destruction; but the swift gondolier gives a quick 
thrust with his oar, and you are instantly out of 
danger. He gives a curious little cry as you turn 
around a corner of a great palace, and another 
gondola flies out of your path, and you both go 
on uninjured. This happens again and again, till 
you come to have perfect faith in both gondola 
and gondolier. 

Perhaps your first impression of the Grand 
Canal may be that fifteenth century palaces are 
after all a little shabby. Fifth Avenue palaces 
are undeniably fresher; but look a little longer, 
and see how these old palaces gain in beauty! 
What modern architect can ever repeat the wonders 
of the Ca’ d’Oro? 

You weary after a time of the brilliant sunshine 
of the Grand Canal, and seek shade in the 
narrower waters shut in by the high palace walls. 
Here is St. Maria Formosa, and you step out of 
the gondola into the cool church to rest your eyes 
on the noble form of Palma Vecchio’s Saint 
Barbara, the most majestic woman that art has 
given us as a saint. 

This church was for several centuries the scene 
of a curious annual festival, in commemoration 
of an event which has been often celebrated in 
song and story. It was an ancient custom in 
Venice on St. Mary's day for twelve young 
maidens, whose wedding portions had been pro- 
vided by the state, to be publicly married in the 
then cathedral church of San Pietro. It had 
gradually become the favorite day of all the year 
for weddings. 

A procession of gondolas, gaily decked with 
flags and flowers, brought the twelve brides, each 
with her attendants bearing her dowry in a 
carved chest. They assembled at the church to 
await the bridegrooms; mass was celebrated, and 
then the patriarch gave his blessing on the service. 

The sea-rovers of Trieste, wary pirates, had 
watched the splendors of this great ceremony, and 
in the year 923 they laid a fell plot to carry off 
the brides and their treasures. They concealed 
themselves on an island near the church, and 
when the glittering cortége had entered the church, 
they leaped from their hiding-places, burst open 
the sacréd doors, seized the frightened maids 
from the very altar, carried them to their boats 
and set sail for Trieste. 

When the grooms arrived upon the scene they 
were led by the doge himself, in boats, in hot 
pursuit of the bandits. The robbers were over- 
taken in a narrow canal, still known as the Porto 
delle Donzelle,—the Gate of the Damsels,—and not 
& sea-rover escaped the swords of the Venetians. 
The brides were brought back in triumph to the 





known among the rustic | 
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city, and in the evening of that eventful day the 
wedding rites so strangely interrupted were 
solemnized with more than usual splendor. 

A festival commemorative of this event was 
soon after instituted. It was held in the Church 
of Santa Maria Formosa, and celebrated for 
centuries with such pomp and splendor that 
throngs of visitors came from all Italy to witness 
it. 

Twelve maidens in costliest array, furnished by 
the city, were rowed in a gorgeous galley to St. 
Mark’s, where they were met by the doge and 
signory. Then they passed in procession to St. 
Maria Formosa, where mass was celebrated. 
This festival was discontinued in 1379, during a 
time of war, and though attempts were afterward 
made to revive it, they were never successful. 

The steamboat was a serious innovation in this 
ancient city of the sea. The day the first steamers 
began to ply on the Grand Canal every gondolier in 
Venice “struck.” 
if steamboats were to carry passengers about 
Venice they would not, for they believed that in a 
long contest with steam the gondolier must 
disappear. 

But after seven years of competition, it became 
apparent that the steamboat was the more likely 
to yield, for the piles on which these stately 





palaces rest seem to be unequal to the rush and 



















swirl of water which steam produces. As the 
steamer passes along the Grand Canal the dwellers 
in the palaces on its banks can feel the quiver of 
the ancient walls. 

Steamers ply safely between the islands, and 
give the visitor a glimpse of the life which goes on 
there. Burano is a quaint old town, an hour 
from Venice by boat. If one is inclined to believe 
that the tide of beggars which once flooded Naples 
is unknown now in Italy, let him go to Burano. 
As the boat approaches the grassy banks, crowds 
of boys are seen disporting along the shore. 
They wade out to meet the traveller. They 
clamor to carry his hand-bag or shawl as he 
lands, to guide him to the village, to row him 
around the island—anything to turn an honest 
penny; but if all these demands are refused, they 
pull off their caps and begin the serious business 
of begging. 

Fancy a black-eyed, merry-faced little beggar, 
with cheeks as round and red as apples, holding 
out his hat and crying, ‘I am starving, blessed 
lady—I am starving!”’ and when you laugh in 
his face he laughs, too, gives up the plaintive and 
“turns a cart-wheel,’’ to see if that will not win 
pennies. 

In the tumble-down old village the chief industry 
is now, as it has been for centuries, lace-making. 
In the main room of the lace school, established 
here by Queen Margherita, is a large case of 
beautiful laces given by her to encourage the 
designers. 

In four large, low chambers are three hundred 
girls, bending over their lace-pillows. A little 
bright-faced girl of eight smiled up at us with her 
dark Italian eyes as we bent to examine her 
work, and shyly held out a bunch of yellow 
wall-flowers which she took from her bosom to 
give to our little eight-year-old. Girls of twelve 
here could do beautiful work; and young women 
who considered themselves well paid at a franc 
and a half—thirty cents—for a long day of weary 
stitching, were making lace which sold for five 
hundred dollars a metre. 

Many designs were valued at over fifty dollars 


school for less than six dollars a yard. There 
was a curious inconsistency between the poverty 
of the workers and the luxury their work repre- 
sented. Yet the girls were well placed and well 
occupied in comparison with their little brothers, 
who had swarmed about us in the street. Indeed, 
their happy, healthful faces contrasted 





The gondoliers were resolute ;. 
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a metre, and nothing was to be bought at this | 





very | 


pleasantly with those of any class of working 
girls in America. 

The twenty-fifth of April is a great holiday in 
Venice, for it is the Festival of St. Mark, the 
patron saint of the city. Up to the year 829 
Venice was under the patronage of St. Theodore, 
but in that year a certain caliph of Egypt was 
building himself a palace in Alexandria, and in 
his contempt of the Christians he despoiled their 
churches to adorn his palace. It was feared that 
the shrine of St. Mark in Alexandria would be 
robbed and desecrated, and two devout Venetians 
conceived the bold plan of transporting the bones 
of that saint from Alexandria to Venice. They 
bribed one of the priests in the church to assist 
them, and took the relics from the shrine. The 
Venetians, disguised as seamen, placed the precious 
bones in a basket, and covered them with green 
herbs and joints of roast pork. As they arrived at 
the pier they cried loudly, “Pork! pork!’’ and 
every Mussulman avoided them. 

Once on board, the precious basket was wrapped 
in a sail and boisted to the yard-arm. On the 
passage a terrible storm arose, and many ships 
were lost; but St. Mark himself appeared on the 
waves and warned the navigator of this barque to 
furl his sails. They arrived in Venice in safety. 

The Venetians received the precious relics with 
great rejoicings. Processions and prayers and 
public holidays celebrated the arrival. 
Pilgrims flocked from far and wide to wor- 
ship at the new shrine, and even crowned 
heads came to do him reverence; and then 
and there St. Mark became the patron saint 
of Venice. 

The chapel, built in 830 for the shrine 
of St. Mark, grew with the centuries, and 
was enriched with the spoils of many lands 
in the far-reaching conquests of the 


Venetians, till it is to-day perhaps the most richly 
decorated cathedral in Europe. The pavement 
itself is of rare stone-mosaic of the twelfth 
century. The glorious Byzantine arches are 
rich with mosaics of brilliant color and gleam 
with gold. 

In the vestibule are mosaic pictures of the 
Creation, with figures as rude as if drawn by a 
child, for they were made in the childhood of Art. 
But on the main arches are mosaics made from 
drawings by Tintoretto, and other great masters 
of Venice. 

There was a time when every ship that sailed 
from Venice was instructed to bring home some 
treasure for the temple. This explains the Eastern 
character of much of the ornamentation, and the 
vast variety in the carving of the capitals of the 
five hundred columns which support the cathedral. 

The canopy over the high altar is supported by 
elaborately carved columns of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The altar itself is adorned with gold and 
silver reliefs, set in precious stones, of such great 
value that they are enclosed by doors which are 
only opened at Easter, at Christmas, and on this 
twenty-fifth of April—the Festival of St. Mark. 

The altar was made in the eleventh century in 
Constantinople, and is not only of exquisite 
workmanship but of dazzling brilliancy, with its 
gold and precious stones. Crowds gathered to 
see it on St. Mark’s day, and to hear the high 
mass, which was celebrated with unusual pomp. 

All Venice took a holiday—except the busy 
gondoliers, each of whom, doubtless, found an 
hour to visit his favorite shrine. In the afternoon 
the great square in front of St. Mark’s was 
crowded with people to listen to the music by a 
military band. We viewed the busy scene from 
the balcony over the entrance to St. Mark’s, 


| where stand the famous bronze horses which have 


had such a remarkable history. 

No one knows who made these horses. Some 
say they are Roman; some say they are of the 
time of the best Greek art—possibly by Lysippus, 
and were once in Alexandria. From there it is 
said that they were carried by Augustus to adorn 








Rome, and that afterwards Nero placed them on 
his triumphal arch, while Trajan claimed them 
later to adorn his own. 

When Constantine changed the seat of empire 
to Constantinople they were very possibly carried 
from Rome to the new capital. It is certain, 
however, they were brought, in the time of the 
Crusades, from Constantinople to Venice to adorn 
St. Mark’s, and there they remained till Napoleon 
swept down in 1797, when they were transported 
from Venice to Paris. 

When Napoleon's short day was over, Emperor 
Francis of Austria brought back the horses in 
triumph to their old place on St. Mark’s, and 
here they still stand, as beautiful as they were 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

Srtnyt C. EMERTON. 
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INSECT STINGS. 
The Pests of Summer.— Simple Remedies. 
By R. M. Reese, U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. 


All who go to the country in summer, and 
especially all campers-out, are more or less liable 
to be stung by insects. It is well, therefore, for 
every household and camp to have at hand two or 
three simple remedies and preventives, as much 
pain may be saved by their instant application. 

There is a widespread impression that, of the 
insects which we are most likely to meet with in 
summer, spiders are most to be dreaded. Ento- 
mologists tell us, however, that in this country 
but one species of spider—Latrodectus mactans— 
has been proved to be capable of inflicting a 
dangerous bite; and of the many reports of severe 
injury or even death from spider-bites, every one 
that has been investigated has proved to be 
grossly exaggerated, if not absolutely false. 

The genus Latrodectus has representatives 
everywhere, but they are not likely to give trouble 
unless they have an opportunity to sting where 
the skin is very thin; upon the lip, for instance. 
Even under these circumstances the bite will not 
be fatal. The degree of pain experienced will 
depend largely upon the state of health. Infants 
and delicate persons may suffer severely ; robust 
and hardy people will generally escape more 
easily. 

The spiders of the genus Latrodectus are not, as 
might be expected, among the largest of our 
spiders. Their abdomen is about the size of a 
pea, glossy black, and sometimes with a red spot 
on the under side. They live generally under logs 
or boards out-of-doors, and are but occasionally 
found in houses. 

When stung by a spider, try to catch the 
offender and send it to an entomologist for identi- 
fication. Do not be alarmed because of the sting, 
but nevertheless, if a physician is within reach, 
send for him. He will probably prescribe a 
stimulant, and if the pain is severe and increasing, 
a hypodermic injection of morphia. The cases 
where this is necessary are, however, rare. Above 
all, do not be alarmed. 

Bees and wasps are far more numerous than 
stinging spiders, and therefore are more to be 
dreaded, especially as many persons are extremely 
susceptible to the stings of these insects. 

Especially to be dreaded is the sting of the large 
digger wasp, Sphecius speciosus, which is often 
seen during July flying along with a cicada in its 
clutches. This wasp is fully an inch long, black, 
with yellow bands across the abdomen, and is 
ferocious to the last degree when interfered with. 
Its sting is extremely painful. 

The poison injected by bees and wasps is acid 
in character, and an alkaline remedy is to be 
applied. Common household ammonia is good; 
and ordinary cooking soda, moistened and applied 
to the sting, is even better, as one application lasts 
longer. Ammonia is also commonly and effect- 
ively used to alleviate the pain of mosquito-stings. 

In the South and Southwest ‘‘jiggers’”’ are a 
source of considerable annoyance. When walking 
through low-growing vegetation of any kind, one 
is tolerably sure to brush off some of these 
irritating little creatures. Here prevention is 
better than cure; before leaving home for your 
walk, rub yourself with some aromatic oil—oil of 
cloves is good—and you will not be troubled. 
Kerosene has been used for this purpose, in an 
emergency when nothing else was available, but 
most people would prefer the jiggers. 

If the jiggers get upon you, however, the first 
thing to do is to refrain from scratching. Scratch- 
ing kills the jiggers, but their heads remain in the 
skin and, aided by the scratching, make disagree- 
able little sores. Therefore do not scratch if you 
can possibly help it; rather rub in some vaseline 
or sweet oil, or the oil of cloves above mentioned. 
Sweet oil is perhaps the best, as it not only kills 
the jiggers but allays the irritation. 

Centipedes or ‘‘thousand-legs’’ share with spi- 
ders the reputation of being dangerous. As a 
matter of fact, all the centipedes of the Northern 
and Eastern United States are perfectly harmless, 
and as those which live in our houses destroy 
cockroaches and flies, they may even be considered 
beneficial. Some of the tropical centipedes are 
poisonous, and these are occasionally, though 
rarely, brought North in bunches of bananas; but 
no case of death from the sting of even these 
tropical species is authentically reported. 

With oil of cloves, sweet oil, vaseline, and 
common soda or ammonia, therefore, one is toler- 
ably well fortified against the stings of summer 
insects. In the rare cases where a spider of the 
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genus Latrodectus succeeds in stinging, it is wiser 
to send for a physician; not to save the patient’s 
life, which is in no danger, but in order that 
suffering may be relieved, if necessary, by a 
hypodermic injection of morphia. 
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THE CHRONIC GRUMBLER. 
Oh don’t the days seem lank and long 
When all goes right and nothing goes wrong? 
And isn’t your life extremely flat 
With nothing whatever to grumble at? 
Selected. — W. 8. Gilbert. 


* 


ON FAITHFUL GUARD. 


Calling one day on business at the office of 








Fearing & Co., lumber merchants, in the outskirts 
of a city of Massachusetts, which in this story will 
be called Chesley, I noticed the elegantly framed 
paper dial of a watchman’s clock hanging over the 
copying desk of a strongly-built, good-looking | 
fellow of eighteen or thereabout, whose name was | 
Rodman Wayte. | 

“A.story goes with that dial,” said the book- 
keeper. Then the young man himself told me the 
story. 

Rodman was the only child of the night watch- | 
man who had faithfully guarded the lumber- 
yard property for nearly twenty years. The 
boy had often gone the rounds with his father, 
and had thus grown familiar with his duties. 
He lived with his parents in a small building an 
eighth of a mile up the road, to the westward of 
the lumber-yard. 

The site of the yard was isolated, and until 
some six months before the time of Rodman’s 
story, two men had slept each night at the stable. 
Mr. Fearing then decided to leave no more 
money overnight in the safe, and the men had 
moved to the city, leaving the watchman, with his 
trusty son in call, as the sole night guardian of 
the property. 

Shortly before seven o’clock on the stormy 
night of December 19th—the date upon the dial— 
the watchman, who had started as usual at half- 
past five, returned home, having been taken 
suddenly ill, and told Rodman that he must take 
his place for that night. 

The young man threw on his overcoat, buckled 
over it the heavy brass watch-clock, received the 
bunch of keys, the dark lantern, and the two 
seven-shooters belonging to his office, and pushed 
out into the storm. 

The lumber-yard is near the head of navigation 
on a deep ocean inlet called Eel Creek, which 
shuts it off completely on one side, while on all 
other sides stretches a desolate marsh through 
which winds the road that borders its front. West 
and north west, toward the settled part of Chesley, 
the view is shut in by a barren reservoir-mound, 
and not a dwelling-house, save that of the watch- 
man, is in sight. 

There are nine buildings connected with the 
lumber-yard. The first, counting from the west, is 
a large lumber-shed, the second a planing-mill, the 
third a smaller shed, the fourth the stable, a parti- 


he carefully picked his way toward the end of the 
wharf, the mastiff hobbling after. Guarding his 
feet as he skirted a pitfall by a rusty, discarded 
boiler, he noticed, just before him, stamped in the 
new snow, a man’s track which must have been 
recently made. For an instant, the discovery 
stunned him. Then, mastering himself, he forced 
the mastiff to crouch while he crept forward. As 
he did so he detected, for an instant, a faint odor 
of rank tobacco. It was gone as itcame. Rodman 
stood listening. A moment later his nostrils 
caught another whiff of tobacco, stronger than the 
first, and then came up from almost under him the 
low murmur of a hoarse, harsh voice which he 
knew well—Joe Wace’s! Yes, and as he listened, 
he heard Gorman’s voice, too. 

In an instant his thought darted back to the scene 
he had witnessed in the office months ago, when 
Dan Gorman and his mate, Joe Wace, discharged 
for insolence, had turned on Mr. Fearing with a 
threat of vengeance. 

After this they had hung about the yard, doing 


what they could to make the men discontented, until | 


both were brought before the court for threatening 
bodily injury. On request of Mr. Fearing the 
charge had been placed on file, on condition that 
the two men should leave the state. Lately it had 
been rumored that Gorman had returned. 

Laying himself flat and placing his ear to a part 
of the flooring which the wind had swept nearly 





would carry his point. Rodman waited till he 
heard the sound of departure in a boat, inward, 
under the wharf; then, springing to his fect, he 
moved off cautiously toward the nearest fire-alarm, 
fixed in the planing mill. He dared not attempt 
to stop the men for fear they would at once explode | 
the shell already placed. 

Throwing open the planing mill, into which Grott 
hobbled, Rodman rushed to the alarm-box, pressed | 
the knob, and waited in intense anxiety for the 
strokes that would bring the whole fire department 
of Chesley down upon them. 

He waited; no answer. Again he strongly 
pressed the knob, again waited, and again —no | 
answer. A third and a fourth time he tried, and 
then, indeed, he heard a sound ring out—1, 2, 3, 4— | 
a box on the edge of West Chesley, four miles | 
away! The apparatus would not work—unless, | 
indeed, that distant alarm was the eccentric, delu- | 
sive doing of the knob he pressed. 

There were five alarms in the yard; one was ina 
locked box fronting the office. Shutting Grott in, 
he ran to them all in turn. 

Not one would work! The wind and heavy snow | 
had brought some disastrous breakage or eccentric 
contact among the city wires, blocking, drawing off | 
or confusing their currents. 

What could he do? At that time the whole 
responsible working force, from Mr. Fearing down, 
lived in the city, beyond immediate summons. The 





Death of the old Dog. 


wall. For some distance the piles were braced 
with crosspieces, and Rodman concluded he would 
craw! along these toward the punt. 

Expecting every moment to be challenged or 
fired upon, the young man, nevertheless, somehow 
worked his way along the crosspieces, guided as to 
direction by the rubbing and bumping of the boat, 
till he reached a spot where, feeling out, he found 
that the cross-bracing ended. Then, pausing to 
muster breath and strength, he slid down from his 
perch into the black, ice-cold water, and paddled, 
dog-like, hand over hand, till his hand was on the 
gunwale of the boat. 

Bringing the stern of the punt near a pile, diago 
nally braced, he succeeded in getting inside. Then 
casting off the painter, he pulled himself along by 
the piles, and then out by the opening through 
which he entered. 

It was a wonderful act of daring, complete in its 
success, which was possible only by reason of the 
tight enclosure of the gang, as afterward appeared, 
ina compartment of matched boards whose entrance 
was from him. 

Paddling the punt swiftly along the sea-wall to a 
point some forty rods away, Rodman there fastened 
and concealed it, climbed the wall and rushed, in 
his freezing clothes, to the office. Here he heated 
and swallowed a pint of tea, threw off his drenched 
garments, and so far as possible, changed them for 
dry ones. 

Now he determined to give the near alarm 
another trial. This alarm worked with a hook, 
which, though having little hope of success, he 
pulled down some four times without result. 
Once more he tried, and this, the fifth trial, 
brought the sounds he longed for! 

Mysteriously and suddenly the lost current 
ebbed back into the wires, and over all Chesley 
rung out the tones that meant for the young hero 
succor and support. 

The plotters in the “‘nest,” too, must have heard 
the alarm, but they did not know that it came 
from the lumber-yard. It might have come from 
miles away. 

Down came the fire department at last, Chief 
Walcott driving ahead as fast as the drifts 
would let him behind his mettlesome stallion in 
his sleigh. I will let Rodman finish the story: 

“IT met the chief before he’d reached the yard, 
and told him in as few words as I could what I 
had seen and done. He took my idea quickly, 
held back most of the men, and took along the 
others, part to the wharf, and a part he sent in 
the boat in under the wharf. I give him my two 
pistols, and he give one apiece to each company. 

“The gang got wind of their danger and pulled 
on the cord, I suppose, for we found it hauled in 
to the ‘nest’ ‘ater, and they would have left in 
the boat, sure, if it had been there. As it was, 
they almost escaped. One of them lifted a boaid 
over the up-creek end of the ‘nest,’ and got out 
on the wharf. Then old Grott—I had let him 
out, and he had gota little ahead of the firemen 
—jumped on him, and held him down so that he 
did not dare to stir. The other two would have 
jumped into the water under the wharf, but by 
that time the boatload of firemen was under 
them, and they surrendered. 

“The firemen marched them to the planing mill, 


tioned section of which forms the office; the five | free of snow, Rodman made out at last, amid much | stable was newly loaded with hay, and contained | and guarded them there till the police came. Oh 


remaining buildings are lumber-sheds. All these 
abut directly on the road and run back toward the 
creek, between which and the rear of the buildings | 
extends an open yard. From this yard three 
wharves run out into the creek. 

Snow had been falling all day and was still falling. | 
A sharp easterly wind was rising. It was a bitter 
night. As Rodman plowed his way through the | 
snow, he heard behind him a kind of snort, and | 
turning, half in fear, brought his hand sharply | 
against the cold nose of old Grott, the great family 
mastiff. Year after year this dog had gone the | 
rounds with the watchman until, sight, scent and | 
hearing greatly falling off, they had put him on the | 
retired list, behind the kitchen stove. | 

“So you’re out, Grott? Mother sent you, did she, 
old man? Well, Grott, if a dozen burglars should 
get to work on our empty safe, you couldn’t smell | 
them, nor see them, nor hear them; but I’m glad 
you’ve come. You’re company.” 

From the office, after bestowing Grott on a mat | 
near the stove, Rodman started forth on his first | 
round. Inside and out about the 
plant, at thirteen different points 
called “stations,” keys of different 
shapes were chained which so worked 
the inner mechanism of the watch- 
clock, when the watchman turned 
them in the keyhole, as to stamp upon 
the dial a record of the time and place 
of turning. 

The regular rounds were begun 
from the office near the even hour; 
to complete a round usually took 
twenty minutes; and as but one regu- 
lar round an hour was required or 
recorded, an unrecorded “wait” of 
forty minutes was allowed. 

Rodman, however, knew that the 
unrecorded time was not his own. 
Twice, in former years, his father 
had saved the plant from fire by 
vigilance between rounds; and 
though the old watchman was not 
expected to keep on the move the rough nights, 
yet Rodman knew that that was because his father 
was old. 

Near half-past one he started from the office 
upon a partial trip about the wharves and lumber 
piles. Feeling oppressively lonely, he woke up 
old Grott, numb of scent and deaf, stretched out 
behind the stove, and whistled in his ear to “come.” 
Whimpering from rheumatic twinges, the dog lum- 
bered after the boy into the drifting storm. Rod- 
man was very nervous, for some reason which he 
could not explain to himself, and more than once, 
as he passed some black lurk-hole, he grasped the 
butt of his pistol, with the feeling that an enemy 
was dogging him. 

Arrived, on his return, at the patch of yard 
directly at the stable’s rear, he turned off to the old 
boarded-up wharf which runs out from it into the 
creek. The wharf was no part of his beat, but he 
had a feeling that he ought to go there. 





Shunning the breaks, then, in its rotten flooring, 


profanity, these words, in the tones he knew: 

“Put out that pipe—do you want to blow us up? 
Give me that pipe, do you hear?” 

“Keep still—you’ll have him down on us!” 

“T see him in the office; he’s there, sure, till two 
o’clock.” 

“Well, it’s twelve minutes of two now.” 

“We've got to dig in 4 bit farther. Now lay it 
under stall 2i—see? Fix the line to it, so if we had 
to—but I won’t blow it off till we’ve waited another 
round.” 

“We'll put the last one in at three, and blow the 
three of ’em up with one pull o’ the line.” 

Just below the boy, with only the thickness of 


his story. 





the hole-ridden planking intervening, were evi-| 


dently huddled, in some sort of box or “nest” | 


built in among the piles, Dan Gorman, Joe Wace, 
and at least one other. Their purpose was brought 


out in further talk; it was to destroy the building | 
for vengeance. Further talk made it plain that | 


they had at least two dynamite cartridges, which 


Gorman purposed laying at different points under | 





thirty valuable horses. 

“I knew what a dynamite or powder shell would 
do if exploded there,” said Rodman, when he told | 
“It would kill and mangle most of the | 
horses, set the stable on fire, and very likely burn | 
up the whole plant. I didn’t know what to do. I 
could have plowed off to the Chesley police-ofiice, | 
two miles away, or to the Eagle engine-house, no 
nearer. There were no neighbors nearer than a 
mile and a half. 

“I could have pushed through the drifts after 
father, but if I’d routed him out that night, I knew | 
it would perhaps cause his death. Besides, there | 
wasn’t any time for calling help—at least I felt so. 
I couldn’t tell what to do, but finally 1 concluded to | 
stay where I was and do what I could.” 

He stayed, thinking hard and now and thea | 
working the alarms, which gave no response, till | 
the time for the gang to return to the “nest” was | 
passed and there was no explosion. Gorman had | 
had his will. 

Then, acting on a thought that had come to him 
while he waited, Rodman made his 
way to where the old wharf abuts on 
the sea-wall. Here, as elsewhere 
about the sides of the wharf, the 
boarding had dropped off. 

Letting himself down the face of 
the sea-wall, Rodman worked his 



































Pian of the Scene. 


the middle of the stable floor. Here they must 
have tunnelled, months before, from an opening 
under the covered wharf; for one muttered sen- 
tence of Wace’s showed that the tunnel had been 
made for robbery, which the removal of the money 
from the safe had prevented. Now the gang were 
“getting even.” 

The explosion, Rodman made out, was to be 
made by a line pulled from the “nest.” But one 
cartridge could well be carried in at a time, and 
one had already been deposited and attached to the 
line. Gorman now proposed to place a second, 
affixing the line also to it, so that, if compelled by 
threatened discovery, he could effect a premature 
explosion of the two. He planned, however, to 
lay still a third cartridge when the watch was out 
of the way, shortly after three o’clock, and then to 
explode the three together. . 

To this scheme of delay Wace angrily demurred. 
The other member of the gang seemed moodily 
neutral. On the whole, it was likely that Gorman 











way, sidewise, into the profound 
darkness under the wharf. He knew 
this way, for he had taken it in the 
summer when seeking a cool nook 
for a bath. But it was terribly haz- 
ardous now, with the black waters 
below and lurking enemies above. 

The spray had frozen in places 
where his feet must go; yet with firm 
clutch and with footing for the most 
part carefully secured, he worked his 
way along very slowly, till his hand 
met the edge of what he knew must 
be the mouth of Gorman’s tunnel. 
Finding secure footing, he drew from 
his box a match, lit it, and then shaded it while 
he threw its light upon the tunnel’s mouth. 

“I felt then,” said Rodman, “that most likely I 
should never see light again. It was running a 
fearful risk —lighting a match where I was. I 
expected every second the gang would fire on me.” 

But all was quiet, and the light had shown him a 
cod-line, lying slack and slightly coiled upon the 
earth, at the bottom of the tunnel. 

With the utmost care to avoid a pull upon it, 
Rodman severed the line with his knife. The 
portion of the line toward the gang, partly sup- 
ported by staples in the piles, hung harmlessly. 
“Now let them pull!” thought Rodman. 

His success so far encouraged him to hope that 
he might trap the men in the “nest.” 

The punt which had carried the gang, it luckily 
happened, was held by a long painter, and with the 
rising tide had swung away from the “nest” and 
inward; he could faintly hear its bumping and 





rubbing against the piles ten rods out from the 


yes, the cartridges were found—two under the stable 
floor and one boxed up at the end of the ‘nest.’ 

“Grott held that fellow down—it was the third 
man—so savagely that he hardly dared to wink. 
The dog was the size of a small lion, and in fact the 
firemen were afraid to touch the man till I came 
and said, ‘Let go, sir! let go!’ 

“Then he let the fellow up. But he kept his eye 
on him till he saw the fremen take hold of him; 


| then he came right to me; and then, sir, he shud. 


dered all over, like a big tree before it falls, and 
gave one quick, choking bark, and tumbled right at 
my feet and lay there, stiff and still. 

“We carried him into the office tenderly and laid 
him down on a mat before the fire, and tried to get 
him to swallow some hot drink; but he couldn't 
swallow anything. Once he opened his eyes and 
wagged his tail, and then his head fell. He was 
dead. 

“T cried, sir, as if I had losta brother. Grott was 
like the only brother I had ever had; and I tell you 
he was true, sir, to the end. That last struggle of 
his had strained him too much, and he gave out all 
at once. 

“Yes, sir, father got well. He had a long sick 
ness, though. When he got about, the firm give 
him an easy job and put a new man in his place. I 
wanted it myself, but Mr. Fearing said he’d rather 
keep me in the office, so here I am. 

“The framed dial? Oh yes, they keep it up 
there to remember that night by.” 

FLETCHER OSGOOD. 
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SNAILS, CARNATIONS AND WITCHES. 


The Roman Way of celebrating the Fete of 
St. Joha’s Eve. 


In America, at the season when we hear so 
much about “June roses” and “sweet girl gradu- 
ates” from reporters and Commencement orators, 
the Eternal City hears nothing of either, for Roman 
roses reach full bloom early in May, while Roman 
maidens, though as pretty and bright as those of 
any clime, are not yet devotees of the higher educa. 
tion. Still, a Roman June has several festivals, 
and one of the most curious of them is the féte of 
St. John’s eve, which occurs on June 24th. 

The féte is celebrated in the large open square 
adjacent to and named for the stately church of St. 
John Lateran. Even in broad daylight this is an 
unfrequented part of the town, and after dark it is 
a lonely quarter indeed, lying as it does hard by 
the Roman gate which leads out upon the new Via 
Appia, a thoroughfare little travelled at night at 
the season when the poisonous malaria rises from 
the Campagna. 

But on St. John’s eve the quiet piazza is so 
transformed that the oldest inhabitant can scarcely 
recognize the locality if he come suddenly upon 
the gay scene when it is at its best between mid- 
night and daybreak. Many sorts of lights—gas, 
petroleum, olive-oil, tallow-candle, wax-taper and 
flaring torch—unite to disguise old landmarks and 
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carnations which are heaped up by the bushel on 
every side. 

Why such unlike things should be associated 
with this particular summer night is. not easy to 
explain, except on the ground that Romans are 

























Rome on St. John's Eve. 


fine economists, making their 

fétes and fads conform to available 
supplies. Late in June, Rome fairly 
overflows with fragrant pinks and edible 
snails; so what could be more natural than to 
utilize both at their moment of greatest plenty, 
especially if pleasure and profit can thus be 
combined ? 

Carnations may be had almost for the asking, 
since the red, white and pink blossoms crowd 
every garden, brighten the window-sills and 
housetops, and waft their perfume from many 
a balcony perched high, often in some dull, 
malodorous street. Snails, too, may be had 
for the mere picking by those whose patience and 
backbone can stand the strain of loosening the 
firm grip of the creatures on neglected walls and 
overgrown ruins. 

The trunks of all shrubs and trees are thickly 
studded with snails, while on the Campagna the 
slender blades of tall grass bend under their weight 
of barnacles. Three-or four heavy snails, clinging 
to a single stalk of grain, often suggest a parody 
on those lines in Tennyson's ‘‘Guinevere,’’ 

Himself beheld three spirits mad with joy 
Come dashing down on a tall wayside flower. 


That shook beneath them as the thistle shakes 
When three gray linnets wrangle for the seed. 


With ruthless hand, both carnations and snails 
are sacrificed ‘“‘to make a Roman holiday,” to 
which end also the usually deserted square becomes 
a labyrinth of tables and chairs, threaded by a 
throng of hungry men, women and children, all 
eager to see the sights and try the delicacies of the 
season. 

Many of the booths, twinkling with lights, are 
festooned with wreaths of carnations; carnations 
bloom in multitudinous pots; old bottles and 
cracked jugs are full of carnations; and small 
mountains of carnation nosegays await those true 
Romans who must needs bedeck belt or lapel with 
the fashionable flower of the moment. 

But if the earnation decorates, the snail provides 
the feast, and in that capacity receives the greatest 
attention. Garlands of snail-shells vie unsuccess- 
fully with carnations to adorn the booths; yet on 
the whole the sluggard is plainly to the fore. 

Great platefuls of snails are temptingly set out 
to entice those who prefer them ‘‘on the half-shell.”’ 
Huge copper caldrons are boiling and bubbling 
away under the gpen air, and in charge of each 
army of kettles stands a buxom Roman matron. 
Keeping a sharp lookout for thieves and a merry 
word for customers, she stirs up the snails with a 
wooden ladle, and mechanically pushes back into 
the hot water any that seem averse to parboiling. 

Anywhere and everywhere snails may be had in 
quantities suited to the most meagre of purses and 
the most rapacious of appetites. Alas! my capacity 
was reached when one solitary victim stuck fast 
in my throat, and declining to go down, was gladly 
permitted to come up again. Scarcely pausing to 
cast a glance of pity at one so evidently not “to 
the manner born,”’ my less squeamish neighbors 
disposed of their morsels with the rapidity of 
Neapolitans eating macaroni. 

On the supposition that every mouth waters for 
snails on St. John’s eve, the public caterers pro- 
vide very little other food; but wine, white or 
red, sweet or dry, flows freely at three cents a 
glass. Judging from the quantity that disappears, 
it must require a vast deal of ‘‘the pure juice of 
the grape’”’ to banish the fell taste of snails from a 
Roman’s mouth. Perhaps because I abstained 
from the liquid my unassimilated snail flavors a 
fastidious palate to this day. 

As the crowd thickens, the noise and fun grow 
apace. There are music and singing, there are 
eating and drinking, there are dancing and merry- 
making, but neither rowdyism nor intoxication 
disgraces the scene. Sharp Roman stilettos and 
quick Roman blood are not lacking, but they flash 
and leap to a murderous heat only in stifling wine- 
shops and around the gaming-table. In this 
friendly, open-air gathering of fellow-citizens the 
temper of neither blade nor brain is forced to 
the test, and without fear of molestation the 
unprotected American may wander about as he 
pleases. 

At first, however, the gaiety of the throng is 
subtly shadowed by that fear of witches, which 
continues to enthral the Roman populace. The 
ignorant lower classes believe that St. John’s eve 
ushers in the carnival of witches, who for twenty- 
four hours are most rampart and powerful, 


unguarded home which they may enter and beset 
for the next twelve months. 

Before daring to abandon herself to the joys of 
the piazza, the Roman housewife places at her 
door a barricade in the form of a dish of salt, each 
grain of which must be counted by the witches ere 

they can cross the threshold. 
Near the salt is placed the 
additional talisman of a fork, 
or, better still, a pitchfork. 
The prudent Roman mother 
also provides herself with 
leaves of St.-John’s - wort, 
which must be picked before 
sunrise on this particular 
\ day, else they will not possess 
the merit of modifying, if not 
curing, every ailment to 
which her family may be 
subject during the coming 
year. 

Early in the evening, while 
these precautions against un- 
canny Visitors are still fresh 

in every mind, sickness and 
misfortune and witch- 
craft seem to hover in 
the air. But as pota- 
tions deepen phan- 
toms take their flight. 
When midnight ar- 
rives they have become 
so far away and shadowy that even 
the most superstitious Trasteverina 
takes heart, and calls for another 
plate of snails. 

Having indulged in wine and 
snails to the fullest extent of its 
financial and corporeal ability, the 








Roman family reluctantly goes home in the 
dawning rose of the bright June morning. All | 
are tired and befogged and sleepy, but they are | 
gay and good-humored still. 

In this respect, at least, these happy children of 
the South set a worthy example to more staid and 
sober Northerners, whose merrymaking is apt to 
degenerate into what Italians politely style “an | 
attack of nerves,” but which blunter people might 
call a fit of ill-temper. Ourve May EaGer. 
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DO YOU PLAY THE ROVER? 


When the bees are in the clover, 
A rries on the vine, 

Do you ever play the rover 
And with the squirrels dine ? 


Choosing fruit that is the sweetest, 
Where sun 8 ce and play, 
And tasting it, and tasting it, 
In dainty squirrel way ’ 


Original. FRANK H. SWEET. 
ntti 
THE NEW “KNIGHTS.” 





The recent knighting of English commoners by | 
Queen Victoria recalls a feature of the democratic 
movement in Great Britain that, in the exceeding | 
interest of other phases of it, is apt to be over- 
looked. 

In the old days of the feudal system the knight | 
was an armed horseman, bound to render military 
service to his lord or king in time of war. The | 
office had a religious as well as a military signifi- | 
cance, the knight being taught to regard the | 
defence of the Holy Sepulchre and the protection | 
of pilgrims as an essential part of his duties. 

The distinction was conferred, moreover, amid 
the glamor of imposing ceremonies calculated to 
dazzle thé eye and impress the imagination, 
wherein the candidate took an oath to protect the 
distressed, to maintain right against might, and 
never by word or deed to stain his character as a 
knight and Christian. 

In course of time the institution of knighthood 
underwent important modification. It became 
the practice, for example, of permitting subjects 
who had ceased to care for the honor and its 
duties to buy themselves off, as it were, for a 
money payment into the royal exchequer. 

Finally, in the sixteenth century, knight service 
was abolished, and the sovereign began the custom 
of conferring the distinction on civilians. There 
was now no longer any qualification, either of 
birth or of property, nor was the knight bound to 
render military duty. The title and its privileges 
were rewards for some service, either to the crown 
or to the community at large. 

Under this new conception of knighthood, pro- 
viding the honor not only for acts of distinction 
in the military career, but also for meritorious 
services in general, a host of English orders 
sprang into existence, well represented by the 
earliest of them, the Order of the Garter, founded 
in 1349; the Victoria Cross, “for conspicuous 
bravery,’’ dating from 1856, and the ‘Distin- 
guished Service’ Order of 1886. 

In recent times the practice of knighting civilians 
has been greatly extended by the sovereign, and 
“knights bachelors,’’ as they are called, have 
included commoners and professional men in 
nearly every walk of life. Now and then the 
service held to merit the honor has been slight, 
indeed ; yet in other cases the queen’s selections 
for knighthood have been among the most popular | 
acts of her reign. 

The choice for such a distinction of men like the 
surgeon, Morell Mackenzie ; the musical composer, 
Arthur Sullivan; the war correspondent, William 
Howard Russell; the scientist, William Thomson, 
| since promoted to the peerage as Lord Kelvin; 








Morris, and the actor, Henry Irving, has been no 
merely personal compliment, but such recogni- 
tion of their professions and of conspicuous merit 
in them as gives a certain dignity even to titles. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note how, while 
losing much of the aristocratic meaning which it 
once had, knighthood has grown more and more 
democratic in its ceremonial. The preliminary 
midnight vigil, the reception of the Eucharist, the 
binding on of the sword, the taking of the solemn 
vow—all these have vanished with the age of 
chivalry in which they were born, and in their 
place has come a proceeding so shorn of ‘pomp 
and circumstance”’ as to be a mere formality. 

The citizens to be honored are usually recom- 
mended to the sovereign by the Prime Minister, 
and on some holiday—the queen’s birthday by 
preference, or New Year’s day—her Majesty 
confers knighthood upon them by a simple decla- 
ration, which may be, but is not necessarily, 
accompanied by the imposition of the sword. 

Reform has thus cut a wide swath in the ancient 
orders of chivalry, and Americans especially can 
afford to look on at those remnants of the institu- 
tion which still survive not so much with a feeling 
of amused curiosity as with a certain sense of 
satisfaction. For every new batch of knights 
made in England serves but to show the growing 
tendency of the world to substitute for the old 
classifications of birth and rank, of title and 
property, those weightier distinctions, resting on 
manhood and. moral worth, that find full recog- 
nition under a republican government. 
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SHADOWS. 


In morning’s tender light they gently take 


Their footsteps o’er the earth and see it wake, 
play about; then creep, 


And all day long the: 
When night recalls them, home again to sleep. 


Original. THOMAS TAPPER. 


* 
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OUR FEDERAL COURTS. 


To the younger readers of The Companion the 
judicial side of our government is probably the 
least interesting of all. 
who read the newspapers is periodically drawn to 





the legislative department by the excitement attend- | 
ing the Congressional elections. 


The President, 
she head of the executive, is always a conspic- 
uous figure. But the work of the Federal Courts 
is not ordinarily of a character to arouse the 
interest of boys and girls. 

Within the last few weeks the importance of the 


federal judiciary has been emphasized in such a | 


way that many people are doubtless impressed 
with it as they never were before. By the final 
decision of the Supreme Court in the income tax 


cases, a tax involving millions of dollars, and | 


imposed by Congress after long discussion, is 
entirely swept away on the ground of unconstitu- 
tionality. 

Moreover the same court has affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the Chinese exclusion act—a sub- 
ject of which we hope to treat next week. 

By decisions of two judges of lower Federal 


| Courts certain laws of the state of South Carolina | 


have also been declared unconstitutional, and 


| therefore null and void. From the two last named | 


decisions appeals can be taken to the Supreme 
Court, which may reverse them; but the fact 
remains, that within a few weeks federal judges 
have exercised their power of overruling the acts 


| both of a state legislature and of Congress. 


Nor is this all. Notwithstanding the dissatis- 
faction of the ruling party in South Carolina with 
the decisions of Judges Goff and Simonton, there 
can be no doubt that, if sustained by the higher 
court, the decisions will have the effect of repealing 
the state laws. As to the income tax, the Secretary 
of the Treasury promptly abandoned all idea of 
collecting it as soon as the court had spoken. 

To the people of other nations—even to the 
English, from whom so many of our institutions 
are derived—all this seems very remarkable. 
Those who have not studied our government at all 
doubtless imagine they see in it evidence of a 
superiority of the judiciary over the legislature in 
our system. 

As a matter of fact, however, the courts are not 
asserting any control over legislation; they are 
merely asserting the superiority of one sort of 
legislation over another. As Mr. Bryce pointed 
out in his great work, ‘‘The American Common- 
wealth,”’ there are four kinds of law in America: 
The Constitution of the United States, the laws 
passed by Congress, the constitutions of the 
several states, and laws passed by state legisla- 
tures. Of these, the first is supreme over all; 
the others follow in the order in which they are 
named. The lower law is invalid if it conflicts 
with the higher. 

What the courts do is simply to declare what 
the higher law really is, and to determine whether 
or not the lower is inconsistent with it. Moreover, 
they render such judgments only in the ordinary 
course of judicial procedure; that is to say, when 
a case has been brought before them, which clearly 


involves the constitutionality of the law in question. | 
In England, where there is no written constitu- | 


tion, such a question does not arise. Theoretically, 
Parliament can enact any law it pleases ; and where 


judges have only to consider the dates of the two 
laws. The more recent prevails. 

It is worth while to note the fact, which is con- 
spicuous in our history, that opposition to this 
power of the Federal Courts, and particularly the 


The attention of those | 


and their legislatures, not from Congress, whose 
laws are next in authority to the Constitution 
itself. 

In the year 1809 the Supreme Court for the first 
time found it necessary to declare a state law 
unconstitutional. The opponents of this and similar 
decisions declared that the states, as sovereign 
political bodies, were not bound to submit their 
rights to any sort of arbitration. Of the merits 
of that controversy this is, of course, no place to 
speak ; but practically the matter was decided by 
the Civil War,-one of whose results was the final 
establishment of the authority of the courts over 
all such questions. 
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LEARNING SPANISH. 


An amusing story is told by a traveller who 
undertook to obtain a smattering of the Spanish 
language during a voyage from New York to the 
River Plate. He had a grammar, a dictionary and 
a phrase-book, and without having a teacher or 
any opportunity for practice, studied Spanish 
laboriously several hours a day, committing hun- 
dreds of words to memory and ringing the changes 
on the conjugation of verbs. 

When the steamer arrived at Montevideo, a 
tender met it to take passengers and baggage 
ashore. On the run to the wharf the traveller 
thought that he would make the first use of his 
newly acquired Spanish. 

Approaching the pilot in the wheel-house, and 
pointing to a high building which he thought might 
be a hotel, he smiled and murmured, cautiously : 

** Posada?” 

The pilot stared at him in blank amazement. 

“ Posada?” repeated the traveller, unabashed by 
lack of appreciation; and then added, doubtfully, 
* Taberna?” 

“Hotel!” brusquely exclaimed the pilot, with a 
look of unutterable disgust. 

The traveller was crestfallen. His phrase-book 
had introduced posada and taberna as the Spanish 
words for “hotel,” but both of them had been 
repudiated as spurious coin, and the familiar word 
“hotel” substituted in exchange. 

The traveller was not a man to be easily discour- 
| aged. When he reached the hotel, he ventured to 
| draw once more upon his limited stock of Spanish. 
The manager was a woman. In a slowly articu- 
lated phrase he asked her to send his trunk to his 
room. She assented politely, and then began to 
titter. Joining her husband in the hotel corridor, 
she repeated the traveller’s phrase, and there was 
loud laughter. 

After enjoying the joke, the manager’s husband 
walked up to the traveller and said, with a patron 
izing smile: 

“Baggage.” 

The student’s phrase-book had played another 
trick at his expense. It had given the word corre- 
sponding to “body,” or the human trunk, and not 
the leather-covered article to which he had pointed. 
He had asked the manager to have his body carried 
to his room; and when the joke was explained, he 
learned that if he had used~the familiar word 
| “baggage,” rolling and aspirating the last syllable, 

he would have been close to the mark. 

The traveller jocosely related his experience to 
an Englishman at dinner. 
| “Here I have been cramming Spanish on the 
| voyage,” he remarked, “and my first two shots 
have missed fire. If I had repeated, like a good 
American, the English words for ‘hotel’ and 
‘baggage,’ giving a fantastic twist to the last one, 
| I would have been understood, and accepted as a 

promising Spanish student. By borrowing the 
| words of the phrase-book, I have made myself a 
| laughing-stock to the natives.” 

| “Catch your phrases with the ear, and not the 
| eye,”’ was the rejoinder, “and you will be speaking 
| Spanish before you know it.” 
| ‘That was not a bad suggestion for learning any 
| language. 
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THE EGG-GATHERER. 

| Mrs. Eliza S. Quincy, the widow of the venerable 
| president of Harvard College, in the reminiscences 
written solely for the use of her own family, tells 
an anecdote of the Revolutionary War which had 
| never before, we believe, been published. 

| Colonel Tallmadge commanded a detachment of 
| dragoons in 1777, and was stationed half-way be- 
| tween Philadelphia, Lord Howe’s winter-quarters, 
}and Valley Forge, where Washington with his 
| ragged, half-starved army was encamped. 

| He received orders one day to go to a little tavern 
| just outside of the British lines, where a young girl 
who had been in the enemy’s camp would meet him 
and give him valuable papers. 

Colonel Tallmadge, with a few men, rode to the 
tavern. He alighted, and going up onto the porch 
was met by a smiling, pretty little country-girl of 
fifteen, in a sunbonnet, carrying a basket of eggs, 
which she offered to him for sale. He saw the 
papers beneath the eggs, and pretending to joke 
and chaffer with her, managed to secure them 
unseen. At that moment one of his men dashed 
into the house shouting: 

“The British! The British!” 

Tallmadge ran out to see a large body of light 
horse of the enemy coming at full speed. He 
leaped upon his horse calling to his men to fly, 
when the poor little spy fell upon her knees crying: 

“They will kill me! They know I did it! Don’t 
leave me!” 

“They will kill me if I stay here,” cried Tall- 
madge. But he held his horse motionless a moment. 
“Can you ride?” he said. 

“Yes; an ox—anything, to get away,” she replied. 

“Jump up behind me, then. Hold by my sword- 
belt.” 
| She scrambled up, and he put spurs to his horse 





one act of Parliament conflicts with another, the | and followed his men. The British gained on them, 


| and fired volley after volley, which Tallmadge and 
| his troop would return, wheeling and firing, and 
| then resuming their flight. The bullets whizzed 
| around the little egg-gatherer, who clung closer to 
the sword-belt, gasping out: 

| “Don’t mind me! Fire again!” 








flitting hither and thither in the search for some | the novelist, Walter Besant; the poet, Lewis 


Supreme Court, has come chiefly from the states | She escaned unhurt. Tallmadge rode with her 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that day to Germantown, and left her in her own | innocently scrawled, in her best handwriting | Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita 


home. She afterward married, but her name is | 


not found on the list of the heroines of the Revolu- 
tion, where it surely should have had a place. 
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THE QUEEN’S DONKEY. 


Queen Victoria, during her recent sojourn at 
Cimiez, on the French Mediterranean coast, was 


beneath the dashing, but furbelowed figure: 
“Portrait of Joaquin Miller as a girl!” 





| romantic desperado style,—when he found himself 

| thus labelled, are not recorded; but it is not prob- 

| able that he was moved to write a poem of thanks 
to his appreciative daughter. 


often seen to drive, on pleasant afternoons, a very | 


sleek and comfortable-looking donkey. The aged 
queen, holding the reins herself, seemed greatly to 





enjoy her drive, and the complacency of the donkey 
suggested that he almost understood the honor 
which was being done him. This donkey, whose 
name is Jocko, has an interesting history. 

During a previous sojourn in the same district, 
the queen was one morning enjoying herself incog- 
nita, in the open air at Acquisgrana, when she saw 
a peasant leading along by the bit a donkey which 


looked as if he had once been a fine animal of his | 


kind, but now seemed to be almost starved. He 
was lean, languishing, evidently suffering. 

The queen asked the man if his donkey was for 
sale. 

“That depends, signora,” said the man. “If I 
were to sell him, now, how should [ get my living?” 

“How much did you pay for him?” 

“A hundred frances.” 

“Tf will give you two hundred, and you can buy 
another donkey.” 

The man sold him to the unknown “signora,” and 
poor Jocko at once began a new life. Abundantly 
fed and carefully groomed, he blossomed out as a 
royal favorite. The story spread, and the queen 
could take no more promenades with convenience, 
for she was certain to encounter every day several 
peasants who tried to sell her decrepit and half- 
starved donkeys. She bought none of them. 

During her late visit the queen drove through 
Acquisgrana with Jocko, and his former owner, the 
peasant, saw the equipage go by. The donkey was 
fat, glossy, and glittering with buckles of silver and 
gold. 

“Alas!” exclaimed the peasant. “When I sold 
my,donkey, why didn’t I throw myself in?” 
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MORE LIGHT NEEDED. 


The story is told of Abraham Lincoln that when 
he was a candidate for Congress an election fund 
of about two hundred dollars was formed by his 
friends, and given to him to be used in helping 
secure his election. After the contest was over, 
Mr. Lincoln returned to his friends almost the 
whole of the fund. 

He explained that he had intended to return the 
whole amount, but that at one place he “got cor- 
nered, and had to buy a barrel of cider.” It would 
be an excellent thing if we could have a few more 
Congressional elections conducted on this scale of 
expenditure. 

Contrast the sturdy honesty and simplicity of 
Lincoln’s action in this matter with the custom of 
destroying campaign accounts and records after 
the election has been held. As some one has said, 
“The only light they ever see is that of their own 
combustion.” 

In some of the states, by recent laws, the receipts 
and expenditures of political committees and can- 
didates, itemized as to contributors, receivers and 
amounts, must be returned under oath. In all the 
states it should be the law. 

There ought to be nothing about the expenses 
of an honestly conducted political canvass that 
cannot bear the bright light of publicity. Certain 
campaign expenses are recognized as legitimate. 
As regards them there is no reason for conceal- 
ment; if money is spent otherwise than for these 
purposes, the law should compel a public explana- 
tion. 

Turn on the light. 
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STRIKING PORTRAIT. 


“The apparatus can’t lie,” was an oft-quoted 
remark in the earlier days of photography, though 
it is probable that there was never a time in all 
photographic history when there were not some 
unhappy persons ready to protest that it could and 
did. Certainly it produces very queer effects 
occasionally. 

There is hardly a family album containing a 
collection of any extent in which there are not 
absurdities, unrecognizable flatteries, caricatures 
and monstrosities of one kind or another; and it 
will doubtless be long, even alldwing for the rapid 
progress of the science of photography toward the 
realm of art, before such accidents cease to occur. 
But occasionally a really good photograph produces 
an unexpected impression upon the recipient. 

It was told recently of the little daughter of 
Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, that on one 
occasion he presented to her a copy of his auto- 
biography in which was a portrait of himself. His 
life has been an adventurous one, and the picture 
showed him dressed in a semi-Mexican costume 
with a great deal of fringe and buttons about it, a 
streaming sash, and upon his head a huge and 
picturesque sombrero as big ds the little girl’s own 
best ieghorn hat. 

It was a striking picture, upon which she gazed 
long with filial interest and admiration. She was 
very proud of it, and proud, also, that it had been 
formally presented to her; and it occurred to her 
as the proper thing to do to add an inscription of 
her own beneath it. So thought, so done, and she 


MYSTERIES OF THE FISH’S BALLOON. 


Naturalists long ago studied the composition of | 
the gas contained in the swimming bladder of fishes, | 
and discovered that it consists of the principal | 


| constituents of the air, namely, oxygen, nitrogen 
| and carbonic acid. But these constituents are not 
mingled in the fish’s balloon in the same proportions 
as they are in the atmosphere, and besides, their 
proportions do not remain always the same in the 
fish. Sometimes the bladder contains hardly any 
oxygen; at other times oxygen constitutes nine- 
tenths of the whole contents. 

The variation in the ey of oxygen is some- 
what mysterious, and naturalists have offered 
several different neucenets as to the cause of it. 
Some think the fish may be able to control the 
o—_ of oxygen in its bladder by its own will. 

jot, a aw ge gee French naturalist, thought he 
had solved the problem | 
proportion of oxygen was larger in fish that lived 
at great depths, and smaller in those that lived 
near the surface of the sea. 
| But quite recently new observations made from 
| the Prince of Monaco’s yacht, Princess Alice, seem 
| to prove that Biot was mistaken, and that the deep- 





| dwelling fish carry no more oxygen in proportion | 


than do those living in shallow water. Some of 
the fish whose swimming bladders were examined 
by the naturalists on the Princess Alice came from 
a depth of no less than a mile. 

They were compared with fish which seldom 
descend below two hundred feet in depth, and with 


hundred feet, and all had nearly the same propor- 
tion of oxygen to aid them in swimming. 

The variations mentioned above seem, therefore, 
to depend upon some other cause than the depth of 
the fish’s dwelling-place. 

It is these unsettled questions that offer to young 
naturalists some of their most brilliant opportuni- 
ties for distinction. Itis a great mistake to suppose 
that there does not remain a plenty of room for 
discovery in science. 


s 
MADE HIS POINT. 


It is not necessarily great eloquence or wisdom 
which give a lawyer influence over men’s minds; 


many a losing side. The world-wide exemplar of 
this is, of course, Abraham Lincoln; but he has a 
multitude of followers. 


A San Diego lawyer was once defending a young 
man from the charge of larceny. The evidence 
against him was purely circumstantial, but strong. 

he lawyer claimed that no man should be con- 
victed upon circumstantial evidence alone. 

“Why,” said he, “when I was a boy I knew 
another boy who, while his parents were absent, 
went to the pantry and nearly devoured a large 
custard pie. Then, weeny | the consequences, fre 
— about for means of hiding the traces of his 

uilt. 

° “Seeing the cat, he took her, smeared her face 


innocent criminal into the back yard, he shot her. 
As he did so, that boy observed to me, with a 


stantial evidence 
he lawyer won his case. 


nnocent men had suffered death upon circumstan- 
tial evidence, would probably have produced less 
effect than the unjust fate of that cat did. 


A CORRECT GAGE. 


Adam Smith, the noted Scotch author and pro. 
fessor, in delivering his lectures, trusted almost 
wholly to his power of ready speech. His manner 


always interested in the subject, he never failed to 
interest his hearers. His biographer says: 


One little peculiarity in his manner of lecturing 
was mentioned to the late Archdeacon Sinclair by 
Archibald Alison, the elder, apparently as Alison 
heard it from Smith’s own lips. 

He used to acknowledge that in lecturing he was 
more dependent than most professors on the 
sympathy of his hearers, and he would sometimes 
select one of his students, who had more mobile 
and expressive features than the rest, as an unsus- 
pecting 

im the intelligence and interest of the class. 

“During one whole session,” he said, “a certain 


was of great use to me in judging of my success. 
He sat conspicuously in front of a pillar; I had him 
constantly under my eye. 


I knew that I had the ear of my class; but if he 
leaned back in an attitude of listlessness, I felt at 
once that all was wrong, and that I must change 
either the subject or the style of my address.” 


HALF-PRICE. 


It is not without cause that the term “hard- 
headed” has so often been applied to the residents 
of rural districts in New England. Not longago a 
dusty, tired-looking man presented himself at the | 
desk in the one hotel of a New England town, and 
said he wanted a room till six o’clock the next | 
morning. 


“I’ve eat my supper, an’ I shall be off before 
breakfast,” he said, gravely, to the clerk. “Now 
what would be your lowest price for a room to 
— in?” 

“Fifty cents, if you leave at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning,” was the reply. 

“Well, now, wouldn’t a quarter make it jest 
about right, then?” said the wayfarer, producing 
a battered twenty-five-cent-piece. “You see I’m 
all excited up travellin’, an’ I don’t expect to sleep 
more’n half the time I’m in there!” 





“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN 
WATER.” 


Our attention has been called to the fact that this 
saying was not original with Commodore Tattnall, 
of the United States Navy, as was stated in the 
headline of Admiral Crosby’s article in the Memo- 
rial day number of The Companfon. The proverb | 
is put by Scott into the mouth of one of the charac. | 
ters in “Guy Mannering.” but it was not original | 
even with the author of the Waverley novels. It | 
was a common proverb in the seventeenth century. | 





We regret the error. 


The feelings of the wild Western poet, — who | 
has a particular liking for the ultra-masculine, | 
A graduate of Boston University, Class of 


discovering that the | 


others which prefer a depth of about five or six | 


the happy knack of telling a homely story with a | 
“point” at just the auspicious moment has saved | 


and paws with the custard, and then taking the | 


chuckle, “There goes one more victim of circum. | 
e id ” 


Hours of impassioned | 
leading, or scores of citations of cases in which | 


was plain and unaffected, and as he seemed to be | 


gage of the extent to which he carried with | | 


student, with a plain but expressive countenance, | 


“If he leaned forward to listen, all was right, and | 


| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adr. 





Teacher's Position Wanted 

‘ 
’95, desires a position in a public or private 
school, to teach any of the following branches: 
Latin, Greek, History, English Literature, 
French. Information and recommendations 
may be obtained of Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
ee ee | 


The Twin Comet 


Lawn Sprinkler. 


Covers four times the 
area of any other Sprink 
ler on the market, and so 
simple that it caunot get 
out of order. Ithas three 
swiftly revolving arms 
and a slowly revolving 
nozzle. 


$5.00, 


Express Paid, 


Or will deliver C. O. D. with the privilege of 10 
days’ trial. If you should not be perfectly satis- 
fied the Express Company will refund the money. 
Send for Descriptions of other Lawn Sprinklers. 
Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Brightwood, Mass. 
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BARBOUR BROS. CO. 
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EVERY LADY SHOULD H 


‘Summer Needlework 


| Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series No. 3. 
UCH VALUABLE and recent information about 
Lace-Making, Embroidery and all kinds of Needle- 
work is contained in Barbour’s Prize Needlework 
Series, No. 3, 110 pages, profusely illustrated with 
sketches of work. The book is tull of practical suggestions. 
It will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
that all your Linen Thread 
e See carries the above Trade-Mark. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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HE Success, Pleasure and Expense of Lawn Tennis 
T depends so largely on Tennis Balls that we have 
directed the best attention of our Athletic Goods 
Factory to the manufacture of . . 


Victor Tennis Balls. 


Experienced Players Everywhere Recommend and Use Them. 


The cover, with sewing all cut, will remain on the Ball 
set after set, on the most trying courts, as the Victor Cover 
is fastened securely by a special Victor process. 

The Victor Tennis Balls are made, molded and covered 
in our own factory, so go to the player fresh, elastic and 
possessing great resilience. They are the only success 


| ful American-made Tennis Balls on the market 
$ Express 


wer ee ee ee Pe ee ee ee 


A trial of the Victor Tennis Balls will convince any 
one ofthe greater durability and the consequent sav- 
ing in expense from their use. 


Send for 44-page Illustrated Catalogue of Vietor Athletic 
Goods — Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, ete 


Only the Best Selected Materials are used in the 
Victor Athletic Goods 


Overman Wheel Company, 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
Boston. New York. Detroit. 


Pacifie Const: San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Se a ig eel a el td ol al al al a ald 


Y 
nets SIX cents. 
* re 
Book of 
Y Western 
/ eR Adventure 
Historical, 
py ar 


\ Educational, 


-..- New. 
Illustrated. 


Denver. 
Portland, 
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Chas. S. Fee, 
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Gen’! Pass. Agent, ‘ 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
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and Bath. 
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THE BEAUTY and freshness of the fair Country 
may be won by the constant use of 


|| Buttermilk Soap, 


the choicest of all Toilet Soaps. 
‘||| The best proof of its superior value is that ladies all over 
the world have selected it for their own use, until to-day 





it has the largest sale of any 


Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 
AT POPULAR PRICES—SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Send 12 Cents in Stamps for full-size Cake for Trial. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., Chicago, II. 


Maid 





Its charm is its purity. 








Toilet Soap in the World. 
Excels any high-priced soap for the Complexion, Toilet 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 20, 1895. 








THE BALLAD OF A BOTANIST. 


Near the quiet little village of a trim New England town 
Lie the peaceful, pleasant acres of a farm of fair re- 


nown. 
Where the fond pursuit of botany 
Doth banish all manotany, 

And tan the faded cheek a ru dy brown. 


Here Euphorbia Cyparissias* waves a welcome unto all, 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia spreads its mantle o’er the 


wall, 
While from Salix Babylonica 

And vreou’s Japonica 

With cheerful chirp the wrens and robins call. 


Leonurus and Linaria lead our steps along the lane 
Where Lilium and Trillium and Uvularia reign, 
And Asclepias Cornuti— 
Good for “greens” if not for beauty, 
Like Urtica, though its touch entaileth pain. 


Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum the grassy fields 


adorn, 

The fragrance of Trifolium on every breeze is borne, 
And the tall Verbascum Thapsust 

In very rapture wraps us, 

As its kingly candle kindies in the morn. 


In the woods the Anemone nemorosa you will find, 
Mitchella, Tiarella, and the lithe Celastrus twined, 
And Monotropa Hypopitys— 
very spooky crop it is— 
That may scare the superstitiously inclined. 


There are many more that flourish on this fair and 
ertile farm 

I should greatly like to name them all, and catalogue 
each charm— 


The curious Cruciferz, umbrellared Umbellifere, | 
The laughing Labiate, the glorious Aggregate, 
Rosacee, Malvacese—but do not take alarm, 

For I’m only just a botanist, and I really mean no harm. 


Original. FRED’K LEROY SARGENT. 


*Called in England “Welcome-to-our-house.” 
+ Known in Europe as “King’s Candle.” 
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A BRICK BLOCK. 


Eight small brick houses standing side by side ; 
Right Sights of steps, narrow and long and steep; 
Different dimensions: all nineteen feet wide ; 
Some forty-two, some forty-three feet deep: 
urved bow-window and a dome 


bt 
hings, to know which house is home! 
Commonplace people walking in and out, 
A curious thing to write a poem about! 





And yet inside are men as wise as we, 
An pap y, though with little cause for mirth: 
To each nineteen feet by forty-th 


-three 
Se the important corner of the earth. 
Each has his secret tears, his open jest: 

Each has his pride in the brick cell he calls 
His Home, and somehow knows it from the rest. 
hose narrow rooms are his ancestral halls, 

is little universe within four walls. 


These men give plays, lifelike beyond belief, 
hose actors really live and really die, 
So full of nonsense and so full of € ef 
One scarcely knows whether to lau 


h or ery. 
Here some Antonio mourns his un debt; - 
There a real Shylock counts his darling hoards ; 


Romeo sighs for Ju 
ink what great slghts this little block affords: 
Eight first-class Shakespeare’s plays are on the boards! 


The lover cannot see. His dancing eyes 
Detect no fault, no ugliness, no sin: 
His sweetheart’s house seems fair as Paradise 
Because he knows his sweetheart is within. 
I too am wing blind. I cannot see 
The ug z house-front or the narrow stair: 
Those unknown friends are very dear to me, 
And as I gaze across the dingy square 
Eight homes of those I love are standing there. 


Original. ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


* 
* 





WONDERFUL CHEMISTRY. 


Fie tnenal By yh it whit 

In a single high 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears.” 

So Byron recognized in the opening lines of his 
«Prisoner of Chillon”’ the fact that overwhelming 
and sudden fear or grief may produce strange 
physical effects. Every schoolboy knows the asser- 
tion that in a few days before her execution the hair 
of Marie Antoinette turned from black to white. 

The mysterious influence of mind over body has 
given rise to a new department in medicine; and 
but recently scientific experiments have been made 
in order to investigate what is called the psycho- 
physical, or in simpler language, the soul-physical 
phenomena. 

For instance, two kinds of perspiration are now 
recognized. Exercise gives an absolutely healthy 
moisture to the body; but the sudden, cold per- 
spiration of a person suffering from a sense of 
guilt has its own chemical properties. A little of 
this brought in contact with selenic acid produces 
a pink color, which cannot be obtained from the 
perspiration caused by any other emotion. 

Some time ago, in a fit of rage, one boy bit 
another. The wound soon became dangerous, 
and showed signs of acute poisoning—like rabies. 
The child’s life was barely saved. It has been 
discovered that anger changes the chemical prop- 
erties of the saliva, so that it becomes a poison, 
dangerous to life. 

It is well known that the mother's intense anger 
or grief will change her life-giving milk into a 
virulent poison. Surprise has caused death and 
madness. Emotion, therefore, is either stimulat- 
ing or depressing. It gives life or takes it away. 
Worry, fret, discontent, unhappiness, dishonor, 
anger, petulance, each produces a definite effect 
upon the system, that acts deleteriously like a 
poison, and exhausts the body. This is as active 
in its own way as prussic acid, and may be chem- 
ically recognized. 

Professor James of Harvard, an eminent author- 
ity in the mental sciences, says: ‘Every small 
stroke of virtue or vice leaves its never so little 
scar. Nothing that we ever do is in strict literal- 
ness wiped out.” 

As every sinful indulgence makes its own poison 
that depresses the system, so “every good emo- 
tion,’’ the physiologist assures us, ‘‘makes a life- 
promoting change.’’ Goodness, cheerfulness, 
kindness, contentment have their corresponding 


but not oy years, 
e 








physical value and act as antidotes to poisonous 
irritants, and so give strength. 

There axe other ways of ruining the body besides 
getting drunk, yielding to vulgar indulgences, or 
acquiring the fast-increasing cigarette cancers. A 


half-hour’s fit of hatred, or anger, or uncontrolla-. 


ble grief may undermine the constitution, and has 
caused death. Anxiety, envy, discontent, unchris- 
tian ambition may be the subtle poison which the 
physician tries in vain to eradicate from the ailing 
body. 

The great Hebrew seer, whose writings are 
becoming better appreciated as time goes on, 
anticipated a wonderful chemistry when he said: 
‘As righteousness tendeth to life, so he that pur- 
sueth evil pursueth it to his own death.” 


* 
* 





AN OLD-TIME PRINCETON STUDENT. | 


“You must not follow my Hand wrighting for an 
Example,” wrote Ephraim Williams, father of that 
other Ephraim who founded Williams College, to 
his youngest son, Elijah, then studying at Prince- 
ton, in 1758, “‘for | am apt to mistake: I never had 
but Common English Learning; I was when young 
several Winters under Capt. Goddard master, he 
was a Excellent master, a good Speller & charming 
wrighter also fine Arithmetition. 

The modesty of this fine old farmer concerning 
his penmanship did not apparently extend to his 
spelling; for though he continually warns and 
admonishes Elijah concerning the necessity of 
mastering an art which seems to have proved a 
stumbling-block to most of our ancestors, he does 
not confess to any personal inadequacy therein. 

His letters, recently published in Scribner’s, give 
@ curious and interesting glimpse of the relation 
between an old-time father and his student son. 
They teem with old-fashioned, parental advice— 
excellent for the most part, but reading like ex- 
tracts from a copy-book. 

The discreet father devotes his attention only to 
those branches of the boy’s education which he felt 
competent to criticise, and his remarks make pleas- 
ant reading. After a severe attack of palsy, which 
left his health so poor that he expected death at 
any time, he writes: 

I must inform r for may be this may be the 
Last oppertunity I may have to Instruct and Cau- 
tion you for your best Good, that I have observed 
you have made but poor proficiency in writting & 
Spelling; and in Reading even in the Bible: you 
are exceeding apt to miss words and dont observe 
your Stops: and you read too fast: I beg of you to 
take the utmost pains to mend all those Defects: it 
will be esteemd an unpardonable crime to come 
out of Colledge: as youcertainly will: so resembling 
one that never saw one unless you double your 
diligence, in amending those things: I know not 
what proficiency you make in other parts of learn- 
ing but if they are of a Peice with what I have 
mentioned: and you dont amend: it woold have 
been better and more especially. for you that you 
had never gon to Colledge: a schollar: that can 
neither write nor Spell nor Read: is a terrible Sole- 
cism: I intreet you will take all possible pains to 
fitt and — your Selfe so as to be an Honour 
to your family: to your Selfe & a great Blessing in 
the world in whatever’ Station divine Providence 
may fix you; and further I intreet you to learn to 
Sing . .. . your Brother Ephm earnestly de- 
sires you woold mend in every article mentioned 
in the Premises or he says your Sisters will be the 
Better Schollars—but care and pains and diligence 
will surmount every difficulty: emaginable. 

In the era of Wellesley, Bryn Mawr and Vassar 
that last, little thrust of Brother Ephraim’s does 
not appear sharp enough to be very effective; but 
at the time it was expressed it was no doubt a 
cutting sarcasm. Judith, Abigail and Elizabeth 
Williams would have been quite as much ashamed 
to attempt to become learned in 1753, as they would 
have thought their brother at college ought to be 
of remaining ignorant. 

It is to be hoped that Elijah improved; but his 
after career was not one of those to which, in 
earlier times, a college education commonly led. 
He became neither a minister nor a lawyer, but 
spent an active and useful life of eighty-two years 
in the occupation of farmer, miller and manager of 
marble quarries. 


* 
> 





SLIDING AFTER A SNOW-SHOE. 


John Gladwyn Jebb, known by his friends as 
Jack, was a young Englishman who had lost his 
patrimony and had gone to Colorado to seek his 
fortune in mining. Winter had set in, and he was 
living in a log cabin, from which, on snow-shoes, 
he went alone to visit the three mines of which he 
had the charge. He usually travelled at night, 
partly to get an extra day at the mine, and partly 
because the snow was then in a better condition, 
with fewer chances of an avalanche above timber- 
line. One of the liveliest of these solitary adven- 
tures is thus described by his biographer: 


Jack started at one o’clock in the morning, and 
blessed with a d moon made capital time, so that 
he reached the crest of the range by daylight. The 
snow was in excellent condition, just soft enough 
to make his twelve-foot Norwegian shoes bite well. 
All the lower branches of the pines were covered, 
and in the gulches the snow must have been twenty 
feet deep. 

On the crest the wind had swept the ridges clear, 
and Jack had to carry his shoes for half a mile or 
so, till he came to a long valley. Here he fastened 
them on again, and started downward; slowly at 
first, then faster and faster as the grade grew 


steeper. 

Suddenly, at the top of his speed, he found him- 
self in the air, and came down with a force that 
nearly stunned him. He had struck a sheet of ice, 
his pooee had lost their hold, and down he had gone 
on his " 

Both shoes came off. He clutched at them instinc- 
tively, but caught only one. The other was instantly 
beyond reach, sliding down the mountain-side. As 
Jack watched it disappear he felt sick. If the shoe 
was gone, he might reckon on his fingers the 
number of hours he had to live. There were four 
or five miles of snow, from ten to thirty feet thick, 
between him and his destination. To wade through 
it was impossible. 

Before him were twenty miles of mountain and 
valley to the nearest camp. To stay where he was 
meant to be frozen to death in a few hours. He 
must recover that shoe, or- he was lost. It would 
of course slide down the steepest grade, and would 
pass into the lower valley by the way of a rock 
gorge, which Jack could see from where he ieee, 
and which was a breakneck place, with mountains 
of snow in and around it, whence it would be 
impossible to climb, should the search be unsuc- 
cessful. 

Any chance was worth trying in so desperate a 
case, and Jack thought that, as the shoe he still had 





would naturally follow its mate if placed on the 
same grade, his best plan was to lie down upon it, 
start sliding, and trust to its being stopped by 
whatever had arrested its fellow. 

Of course, the odds were that the first shoe had 
gone over a precipice, or splintered on a point of 
rock, and that the same fate 
would overtake the second, i - 
together with its burden; s "ai 
but if a man must die, a ” : 

uick death is better than al!” nyt 
slow torture, and Jack de- v4 ss 
cided to risk his fate. 

He found the 





ae “4 
ot 8 


od “ 
a e9 spot where the accident 
7 had happened, put the re- 
maining shoe on the track, 
cA oe ‘ lay down along it, ws 
Mf v his chest as much as possi- 
ble, and peoueing with his 
elbows. Down they went, sometimes sliding alon 
smoothly, sometimes plowing through the soft 
drift, on and on, it seemed to the anxious traveller, 
interminably. He kept a sharp lookout for any 
trace of the lost shoe, and also for any ghastly 
header that might be in front of him. 

At last he came to a turn in the gully, and could 
scarcely believe his eyes. There was the lost shoe 
sticking out of a drift in front! Slowly and 
anxiously he extricated it, fearing to find that the 
toe had struck a rock and splintered. No, it was 
all right; and in a moment more he was safe, and 
sweeping down into the timber. 


* 
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HIGH-TIDE. 


The high-tide of the year has come at last; 
From their mysterious deeps the waves of white 
And p and ao are breaking on our sight; 
ree airy cloud-shi, 





, Slowly sailing pas 
he shimmering orchards cast; 
their flight, 


The svagean’ breeze seems to repel 
And on the outspread trees the songsters light, 
Yet with the wings of music travel fast. 


Then comes the full, delicious rise and fall 
ht and morn; and dreamy twilights fill 
The soul like sweet responses to a call; 
Where once were roses there are roses still ;— 
The earth must pattern after her old ways 
As long as there are Junes and summer days. 
Original. Mary A. MASON, 


* 
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FAMILY WEATHER. 


A very characteristic and delightful note is that 
given in a recent Century from Doctor Holmes to 
J.T. Fields, thanking Mr. Fields for the gift of a 
barometer. The gift was so much appreciated that 
it was wanted by the sunny autocrat for his study 
and by Mrs. Holmes for the parlor, a difference of 
opinion which prompted him to impart to his friend 
the following quaint dialogue—imaginary, no 
doubt, in the indications of bad weather, for 
weather in the Holmes household is well known to 
have been perennially fair and fine. 

I have observed some extraordinary movements 
of the index of the barometer during the discus- 
sions that ensued, wrote the doctor, after men- 
tioni ed tic difference, which you may be 
my notes of: 








interested to see 
Barometer. 
Mrs. omg A dear, we shall of course 
keep this beautiful barometer in 


the parlor. Fair. 
Dr. H.—Why, no, my dear; the study 

is the place. Dry. 
Mrs. H.—I'm sure it —— to go in the 

parlor. It’s too handsome for your 

old den. Change. 
Dr. H.—I shall keep it in the study. Very Dry. 
Mrs. H.—I don’t think that’s fair. Rain. 
Dr. H.—I’'m sorry. Can’t help it. Very Dry. 
Mrs. H.—\t’s—too—too—ba-a-ad. Much rain. 
Dr. H.—( Music omitted.) ’Mid pleas- 

ures and paaal-a-a-c-es. Set Fair. 
Mrs. H.—\ will have it! You horrid — Stormy. 


You see what a wonderful instrument this is that 
you have given me. But, my dear Mr. 8, 
while I watch its changes it will be a constant 
memorial of unchanging friendship; and while the 
dark hand of fate is traversing the whole range of 
mortal vicissitudes, the golden index of the kind 
affections shall stand always at SET FAIR. 

Yours ever, O. W. HOLMEs. 


* 
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TWO ERRORS. 


There is a story of an English curate who, having 
been instituted in his new office, went about the 
parish to make acquaintance with his congregation. 
It was very wet weather, and he found himself 
almost swamped in the Devonshire lanes. One 
day he called on an honest farmer, who asked him 
how he liked Devonshire. 


“Oh, I like it neetiney !” said the curate, “but 
I find it rather muddy. notice, however,” he con- 
tinued, pointin 
prodigiously thick sole, “that you take a very 
sensible precaution to keep out of the wet.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. 8.,” said the farmer, “I have 
a clubfoot.” 

The curate, who was the shyest and most sensitive 
of men, fled from the house, and could scarcely 
persuade himself to remain in the place at all, so 
much was he grieved over the unintentional cruelty 
of his speech. 

James Payn says he always considered this story 
very humorous, and once told it in his “best 
manner” at a large dinner-party in a house where 
he had never dined before. During the narration, 
he received a violent kick under the table from his 
next neighbor, but supposing it to be accidental 
went on talking. The tale was received in total 
silence, and it was some time before general con- 
versation was resumed, 

“That was a very amusing story,” whispered his 
neighbor. 

r. Payn was a little indignant at the want of 
ap a shown by the others, and rejoined 
quickly : 

“But exceedingly stupid people to tell it to!” 

“No, my dear fellow, it isn’t that. Our host has 
a clubfoot!” 





* 
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HURRIED BY FLIES. 


Thomas Jefferson used to cite the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence as an illustration 
of the influence little things have in determining 
great events. The Continental Congress sat in 
Philadelphia in a hall near a livery stable. The 
weather was warm, and from the stable came 
swarms of flies that lighted on the legs of the 
honorable members, and biting through the thin silk 
stockings then in fashion, gave infinite annoyance. 





It was no uncommon sight, said Jefferson, to see 
a speech with a large handker- 
pausing frequently to thrash the 
protected calves. 
e body was not unanimous in 


a member makin 

chief in hand, an 

flies from his thin] 
The opinion of 


to the. farmer’s boot, which had a_ 





favor of the document, and, under other circum- 
stances, discussion might have been protracted for 
“Te if not weeks, but the flies were intolerable. 
‘fforts were made to find another hall, free from 
the pests, but in vain. As the weather became 
warmer the flies grew worse, and the Japping of 
handkerchiefs was heard all over the hal] as an 
accompaniment to the voices of the speakers. 

In despair some one at last suggested that matters 
be hurried so that the body might adjourn, and get 
away from the flies. 

There were a few mild protests, but no one 
heeded them; the immortal declaration was hur- 
o— oapnet, and with handkerchiefs in hand 
fighting flies as they came, the members hastened 
up to the table to sign the authentic copy and leave 
the flies in the Jurch. 

Had it not been for the livery stable and its 
inmates, there is no telling when the document 
would have been completed, but it certainly would 
not have been signed on the Fourth of July.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


—————_soo— 


THEIR WILLING SLAVE. 


William M. Radford, a Virginia gentleman, was 
a slaveholder of the sort described by M. F. 
Tupper: 

Was it not often that he who possessed them 
Rather was owned by his servants himself ? 
This gentleman was a widower, and so long as his 
servants provided his table with all the luxuries of 
the plantation, he did not object to their living 
equally well. Says the author of “A Girl’s Life in 
Virginia :” 

While we were visiting at this plantation, the 
master of the house described to us a dairy just 
completed, on a new =. which had for some 
weeks been such a ho -4 with him that he had 
actually purchased a lock for it, saying that he 
would keep the key himself,—a precaution he had 
never taken,—and always have the fresh mutton 
put there. 

“Come,” he said, as he finished describing it, 


“let us go down and look at it. Bring the key!” 
he called to a small African. 
We proceeded to the dairy, and when the old 


gentleman turned the key in the door, he said, 
proudly : 

“Now see what a fine piece of mutton I have 
here!” 

But on entering and looking round, no mutton 
was to be seen, and instead there were buckets of 
custard, cream and blanc-mange. 

“Florinda,” called the owner, 
certed, “where is my mutton that 
this morning?” 


eatly discon- 
had put here 


“Nancy took it out, sah,” replied Florinda. “She 
done put it in de ole spring-house. She say dat 
was coo] enough place for mutton. An’ she gwine 


have a big party to-night, an’ want her jelly an’ 
custards to keep cool.” 


+ 
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TOO MUSCULAR. 


Mr. Edmund Yates, on his voyage to this country 
some years ago, when he came as a lecturer, met 
with a little adventure which afforded him consid- 
erable amusement. He says: 


I had noticed that a little American gentleman 
had regarded me with a? curiosity, following me 
up and down the deck, and taking up coigns of 
vantage for observation purposes. About the fifth 
day out this gentleman met me face to face. We 


both aes. 

“Mr. Edmund Yates?” said he, interrogatively. 

I “owned up.” 

“Mr. Yates, sir,” said he, “I should like to have 
the pleasure of shaking hands en sir! Iam 
proud to make the acquaintance of such a distin- 
guished,” etc. 

Of course I was covered with blushes as I shook 
hands with the gentleman, but 1 could not help 
asking him why, since he wished to make my 
acquaintance, he had not done so previously; he 
was probably aware who I was. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “that is so! They had told 
me at the Cunard office that the author of ‘The 
Yellow Flag’ would be on board, and I’ve been 
looking out for him ever since we sailed. But I 
never thought it was you, sir! You’re not my 
notion of the build of an author, sir. I thought 
you were a British athlete going out to wrestle!” 

Mr. Yates, who, up to that time, had not consid- 
ered his unusual figure in the light of a hindrance 
to pursuing the path of literature, indulged in a 
hearty laugh, and treasured the little incident with 
much enjoyment. 


——— 2-9-2 


NOT SHIFTLESS BUT POLITE. 


A Boston young man who once took a riding 
journey of five weeks in South Carolina, speaks 
with enthusiasm of the politeness of the farmers 
and other plain people with whom he stopped from 
time to time. On one occasion he took dinner at a 
farmhouse, and afterward sat upon the front porch 
talking to his host and thinking to postpone his 
departure till the cool of the evening. 


The Southerner kept examining the sky as if 
apprehensive of a storm, and looked with dismay 
at his crops scattered over the fields, evidently 
fearing that they would be ruined. 

“What a piece of Southern shiftlessness!” the 
Bostonian said to himself. “This lazy fellow 
prefers gossiping to working, ——_ the prob. 
ability is that his crops will be ruined before 
nightfall!” 

fter a while, however, the idea came into the 
Northerner’s head that perhaps his host felt it 
impolite to leave a guest, and so sat asking the news 

m the North, and telling humorous anecdotes, 
while wm oy | to “oag at his crops. 

No sooner did the traveller arrive at this possible 
explanation of his host’s conduct than he bade him 
a cordial but brief farewell, sprang upon his horse, 
and rode away. 

Turning in his saddle a moment later, he saw 
his host with a cr in his hand dashing at 
full speed round the corner of the house to the 
— that he might get out his horse and set to 
work. 


we 
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AMENDED. 


The annotations which the late tsar was in the 
habit of jotting down on the margin of documents 
sent to him for inspection must sometimes have 
brought despair into the hearts of the Russian 
officials. The Westminster Gazette reports a case 
in which the tsar saw fit to change his written 
opinion, or rather the form of its expression. 


After reading a very long report from a certain 
high functionary, the tsar seized his pencil and 
wrote, ‘“‘What a fool!” 

The official, on having the document returned to 
him, was sick at heart. The report would have to 
be placed in the archives, and his Majesty’s opinion 
would probably follow him into history. He there- 
fore resolved to epee the tsar to be merciful 
enough to revise his somewhat rigorous ‘“‘apprecia- 
tion” of his servant. 

Alexander ITI. had a hearty laugh on reading 
the petition. Then, seizing the report, he effaced 
the offending words, and instead wrote underneath, 
“What a philosopher!” 


























THE LONGEST DAY. 


Early dawn and twilight say 
June has brought the longest day. 
No one stops to count the hours, 
Full of sunshine, leaves and flowers, 
Grassy fields and singing birds. 
We must add with pleasant words 
Kindly acts, that all may say 
The longest is the happiest day. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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ONE HUNDRED HAPPY BIRDS. | 
It was the sixteenth of June, and a dreadfully 
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I had been counting from the first, and I was | nothing except her cane. But Harold ran up to 
bound to get up to a hundred. Papa said I | her and said: ‘Isn't there something I can do 


wouldn't, but I did! And mamma said I was 
sure of one thing that day,—I had made a hundred 


birds happy. 
——_—_<- oo 


MY LITTLE BROTHER. 


I wish that grandma could run and play the 
way Harold and I can. She would be such a 
good hand at ‘“‘Tag’’ or ‘Puss, Puss in the Cor- 
ner,” if she could do without her cane. But she 
cannot do without it. She has it by her chair 
when she sits and rocks, and when she walks she 
leans on it. 

Harold is two years younger than lam. He is 
only five, and there are a great many things he 
does not know. I will tell you what he said the 
other day. 

He likes to be doing something -for grandma. 
When he sees her start along the hall with her 
work-basket he says, ‘‘Let me carry your work- 
basket for you, grandma.”’ Or when she has a 
book, he says, ‘‘Let me carry your book.” 

Well, the other day she was going down the 





hot day. I remember the date, because it was the | hall and she had nothing to carry in either hand,— | 


day after my birthday and mamma 
wouldn’t let me go to school. I had 
had a birthday party, and was very tired, 
mamma said. My head ached, and 
mamma said it would ache worse if I 
went out in the hot sun. Everybody 
said it seemed as if they should melt; 
but I felt as if I were roasting. 

I sat by the front window with a fan, 
trying to get a breath of air; but there 
wasn’t any, and I kept saying I knew I 
should suffocate if a breeze didn’t come 
along pretty soon, till mamma told me 
if I would not talk so much I should be 
cooler. 

So I looked out of the window to see 
what I could see. The big stone block 
opposite shut out the blue sky, and the 
sidewalks were so glaring in the sun, 
that I felt hotter than ever. There were 
two maple-trees in front of the house; 
but the leaves looked wilted and dusty, 
it had not rained for so long. 

We lived in Hartford, and boarded 
on Capitol Avenue. We had the front 
chamber and two other rooms; but [ 
knew it was cooler down-stairs, and 
should have gone down if there had 
not been company in the parlor. Oh, 
how glad I am that I didn't! 

There was a piazza in front, and the 
roof was right under our windows. I 
was just thinking that I would go and 
get a drink, when | saw a sparrow sit- 
ting on the edge of the roof with his 
mouth wide open. I called to mamma 
to come and see if he were sick, and she 
said he was only hot and thirsty. 

“IT am going to pour some water out 
on the roof,’’ I said, ‘‘and see if he won't 
drink.”’ 

So I poured down a whole pitcherfual. 
It was a tin roof, with a gutter on the 
edge, so that the water stayed there; 
the place where it would have run off 
was stopped up with leaves and dirt, so 
it happened all right. And you ought 
to have seen that sparrow! Why, I 
thought ‘he would never stop drinking! 
And then when I saw that the water 
did’ run away a little I poured out 
some more, and what do you think? 
That bird popped right into that water 
and took a bath! 

It was not long before other spar- 
rows came, and mamma said I would 
have my hands full if I kept them sup- 
plied with water. But it was such fun! 
I forgot all about being hot, and mamma 
helped to carry the water; we took it 
from the marble basin in her room. It 
seemed as if the news had spread all 
over town, by the way the sparrows 
and robins flocked there to enjoy it. 

I never saw a robin take a bath before, and I 
was so delighted I could hardly keep still; but I 
had to, for fear of scaring them away. Folks say 
that the sparrows drive away the robins; but I 
don’t believe it, for they went in bathing together 
just as peaceably as could be. There would be 
two or three in at a time. 

I must tell you about the first robin that came, 
he was so cute. He drank all he wanted, and 
then he jumped in for a bath. I suppose he hap- 
pened to think of his mate, for he called to her. 
She didn’t come, and he kept calling and calling; 
but finally, just as he had finished his bath, she 
flew up. Then she took a bath. Wasn’t it fanny 
for him to know enough to call her? I did wonder 
if he told her about the water; but it sounded just 
like any robin’s call. 

There were a great many other kinds of birds 
came, orioles and bluebirds and wrens, besides | 
lots that I didn’t know the names of. There was | 
one lovely bird; he had pink on his breast, and | 
mamma said it must be a rose-breasted grosbeak. | 
He did not stay to take a bath; I wished he would. 
The big dragon-flies came, too, and they would 
drink and drink, as if they were so thirsty. 

When papa came home at noon, he enjoyed the 
fun as much as mamma and I did, for the birds 
kept coming. I couldn’t do anything but pour 
out water and watch them, all the afternoon, and 





GRANDMA’S WEDDING ROSES. 


“‘These,’’ said Bertha Winthrop to her little sister 
Dorothy, handing her a white rose, ‘you shall help 
me trim the dinner-table with for dear grandma. 
We'll trim it with white roses, grandma’s own 
bridal roses, and won’t she be delighted ?”” 

“Trim de table wiv roses,” repeated Dorothy. 

“Yes,” said Bertha, ‘to-day is the fiftieth 
anniversary of grandma's wedding-day. Little 
sister, you don’t understand what an anniversary 
is. Mamma told me, and I'll try to explain it to 
you. Grandma was married just fifty years ago 
to-day, and this is, this is her—this is her wedding 
birthday. Grandma’s wedding birthday.” 

“Grandma's wedding birfday,’’ repeated Doro- 
thy. ‘Will she have a birfday cake ?” 

“She’s going to have a lovely wedding-cake, 
but it’s a secret. You mustn't tell.” 

“T won't tell anyfing about it,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘Will you put red roses round ve cake too ?” 

‘““No, dear; only these beautiful, old-fashioned 
white roses. 
wore white roses picked off this very bush. 
Just think of it, Dorothy. Think of dear old 
grandma in a white dress, and a long, long white 
veil, and a wreath of these roses on her head, 


When grandma was married she | 





for you, grandma? Can’t | carry something? 
Grandma, let me carry your cane!" 

“Bless the boy!’’ said grandma.' And she 
hugged him, and kissed him, and kept smiling 
about it. It seemed to please her very much. 


<-e- 
JUNE. 


Blossoms all gone from the apple-trees, 
Clover smell in the air. 

Bird-songs floating in the breeze— 
Sunshine everywhere. 

Lassies and lads, turning their heads 
Wistfully toward it all, 

Smelling the perfume of clover beds, 
Hearing the robins call. 





Curious actions among the fractions, | 
Tangling of Q’s and P’s, 

Words that go dancing over the page 
To the tune of the busy bees. 


Courage, small folks, among the books, 
Freedom will be here soon. 

Then out with the bees and birds and blossoms 
Into the beautiful June! 





“I fink grandma must have looked funny wiv a 
wreath on her cap.” 
“Oh, but grandma didn’t wear caps fifty years 


ago. Grandma was a beautiful young lady, and 
grandpa was a handsome young man. But come, 
darling, we must run in the back door, so that no 
one can see us, and you shall help me put the 
roses round the cake.”’ 

Later, when Grandpa and Grandma Winthrop 
came to the dinner-table, at every plate was a | 
bunch of white roses from the old-fashioned | 
garden. 

In the centre of the table was a beautiful | 





frosted wedding-cake, set in a wreath of the same | 
exquisite flowers. The children fairly danced with 
joy as grandma exclaimed : 

‘How lovely, how perfectly lovely! See, dear 
husband, all these roses came from the very same 
bush which bore the roses of my bridal wreath 
fifty years ago.” 

“Ah, dear, how well I remember them,” said 
grandpa, as he laid his hand tenderly on grandma’s 
shoulder. ‘To-day you must wear some, too.” 

And he took the bunch which lay beside 
his plate and fastened them in her dress; then, | 
turning to the happy children, he said gently: | 
‘‘My dears, no other flowers would have seemed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and a bunch of them pinned right in the front | half so beautiful to me as these,—your grandma’s 


of her dress. 


She must have been beautiful.”’ | wedding roses.” 


L. B. C. 


| —Longfellow. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
TWELVE CELEBRATED CITIES. 


1. An important commercial city on the French 
coast. 

2. A. Scotch city, having a noble castle, and the 
ruins of a famous palace. 

3. A city over two thousand years old, built on 
seven hills. 

4. A city which in time past caused much trouble 
between France and England. 

5. A city of Holland where a famous treaty was 
signed. 

. A Dutch city which sustained one of the most 
memorable sieges in the history of the 
world. 

7. A Greek city of wonderful architect 
ural beauty. 

8. A French city where a famous edict 
was promulgated. 

%. An ancient city of Asia Minor to 
which a well-known epistle was written. 

10. An Austrian city near which one of 

we early battles was fought. 

ll. A city of Italy, famed for the re 

markable beauty of its cathedral. 


12. Primal letters form the name of a 
city more notable in its state of ruin than 
in the days of its prosperity. 


2 
CHARADE, 


A bitter herb, with many tears 

My first was strewn on village biers. 

My second, third, and fourth combined 

May spoil the best and brightest mind. 
y whole, as every schoolboy knows, 

Lies where the Danube onward flows. 


3. 
BURIED VEGETABLES. 


1. Slim Abe, answer me now. 

2. That is Sal’s, if you please. 

8. Conrad Ishmael is a shrewd pawn 
broker. 

4. Set on the pot at one o’clock. 

5. He put up a light-green cornice, 

6. Will that atom at once combine with 
another? 


7. Caspar, a gust of wind blew the doo: 


>. 
5. Was not Decatur nipped by the 
frost? 


4. 
RIDDLE, 


When over me bent frowning Ned, 
And scanned my weary column, 

Oh how I tried his little head, 
How sad he looked and solemn! 

But when at me he took his seat 
He much enjoyed my pleasures, 

For pies and cakes are far more sweet 
Than tedious weights and measures. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
1. And the two old —— in —— —— who 
sat drinking —— are —— from Africa. 
2. I have always wondered why it —— 
the —— in —— and in —— to eat hearty 
6. 
PUZZLE. 


Five sisters are we who are wondrously 


wise; 

We know why beauty in coloring lies; 

We know why children like candy so 
well, 

And why they think lilies are sweet, we 
can tell. 


We know, too, why briers make little 
irls cry; 
Why Hietie boys’ drums make their mam 
mas to sigh. 
Now which of you children our true 
names can tell, 
For every one of you know us quite well? 


7. 
DISSECTED BIRDS. 


Dissect fine particles of rock, and one 
who plays upon a certain kind of weird 
instrument, and find: 


1. Two trees. 2. A vegetable. 3. A fruit, 

and what it is when it is mellow. 4. The 

outer covering of a fruit. 5. Sharp-pointed instru 
ments. 6. A hollow tube. 7. A precious ointment 
8. A short sleep. 9. Part of the neck. 10. Anger 
ll. Saucy. 12. A town in Italy. 18. A city in 
France. 14. A river in Germany. 15. A steeple 
16. Noist. 17. The lowest tide. 18. Seeds of fruit 
19. Transformed rags. 2. Natives of norther: 





Europe. 21. Two names of girls. 22. A dessert. 23 
Spotted. 24. A bird. 25. An animal, 26. Seven 
teen verbs in the present tense. 

Conundrums. 


What sects are people striving to exterminate 
Insects. 
What tories have always been successful? Vic 


| tories. 


When doves a little girl become a city of China 


| When she is Peking (peeking). 


What stream of water is made from the union o! 
two liquors? Brandywine Creek. 

When does a gentieman dress in feathers? Whe 
he wears a swallow tail coat. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Cardinal Wolsey.—Shakespeare. 2. Dante 
8. Duke of Wellington.—Tennyson 
4. Agassiz.—_Longfellow. 5. Prince Albert.—Ten 
nyson. 6. Brutus.—Shakespeare. 7. Victor Hugo.— 
Tennyson. 8. William Lloyd Garrison.—Whittie: 


| 9. Cassius.—Shakespeare. 


2. Sandringham, the country residence of th 
Prince of Wales. 

3. Net. 

4. Warren. 

5. Capitulate, manipulate, stimulate, emulate, 
regulate, insulate, simulate, fabulate, depopulate 
congratulate, stipulate. 

6. June 17, 1775. 
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RESISTED. 


TEMPTATION 
Washington is the Mecca of cranks, says the 
Post of that city, and the Washington monument is 
their particular shrine. Even the White House is 
perhaps less attractive to them. The monument 
can be seen for miles around, of course, and seems | 
to attract half-insane people as an electric light | 
attracts moths. One man, some time ago, would 
have it that the great white shaft was built of 
human skulls and bones, and persisted in pointing 
out the faces of friends in the different stones. A 
still odder specimen is thus described: 


When the watchman first noticed him he was 
jeaning against the shaft, apparently pushing with 
all his might. Then he went round to the other 
side, as if to see if any one was there. When these 
proceedings had been going on for some time the 
watchman stepped up and accosted him. 

“Beg pardon; you aren’t going to push it over, 
are your” 

“T could if I wanted to,” answered the man, with 
great dignity. “My name is Samson.” 

“Ah, the strong man? Let me see, you were 
down at Kernan’s Theatre a few weeks ago, 
weren’t you?” 

‘No, sir,” answered the man, who was about five 
feet five, ‘and apparently not very muscular. “I 
am the reincarnated Samson of Bible times, who 
pulled down the pillars of the temple. Why, it 
would be child’s play to upset this puny monuv- 
ment.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t do it, if I were you,” said the 
w atchman, mildly. “You see this is in memory of 
Washington. Probably you don’t remember him, 
as he was a little after your time; but we moderns 
think a good deal of him. Then this monument 
cost a great deal of money, and many i. ~ would 
consider it unkind of you to destroy Take me, 
for instance. I am hired to watch it, and of course 
you would throw me out of a job. Besides, you 
mi - hurt somebody.” 

as I was careful to Jook on the other side first. 
Bat prchape 3 you think I can’t do it? Just look up 
and see me shake it.” 

The watchman was agreeable. Now it is a fact 
that when one stands directly at the base of the 
monument, it appears to be toppling over. This is, 
of course, an optical illusion, caused by the clouds 
moving overhead; but it impressed the crazy man 
with his power. 

“Did you see me shake it?” he asked, in triumph. 

“Yes,” answered the watchman “but 1 wouldn’t 
do it any more. You might weaken the founda- 
tions, even if you didn’t push it over. Besides, 
here comes a crowd of people, and not knowing 
who you are, they might laugh at you. Then you 
wi ould have to push it over to prove it to them.’ 

“That’s so,” said the crank, and bidding the 
watehman “Good day,” he took his departure. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


Lord Kelvin, who stands at the head of English 
men of science, recently declared that the greatest 
scientific event of the year 1894 was the discovery 
of a new constituent of the atmosphere. This 
discovery, made by Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsay, was described in The Companion soon 
after its announcement in England. Later experi- 
ments have shown that the new gas, which we had 
all been breathing so many centuries without 
knowing it, possesses very remarkable peculiari- 
ties. 


ye other things learned about it is the fact 
that it does not enter into combination with any 
other chemical substance; at least, no substance 
has yet been found with which it will combine. 
Chemists and others are on the gui vive to learn 
more about what has been termed “the fi/th constit- 
uent of our atmosphere.” The four constituents 
formerly recognized are oxygen, nitrogen, aqueous 
vapor and carbon di-oxide. 

ut except to scientific men, the most Snhorecting 
thing about this discovery is the manner in whic 
it was made. This is a happy illustration of the 
infinite value of taking pains. 

The discoverers were trying by every means in 
their power to measure more accurately than had 
hitherto been done the density of nitrogen. It was 
a tedious undertaking, and Lord Rayleigh had 
been working at it for twelve long years. It was 
the ee of knowledge solely for its own sake, 
and knowledge, too, of a kind that the great public, 
whose approval and admiration bestow reputation 
and fortune, would be likely to pay very little 
attention to after it had been acquired. But as 
the end was approached, something unsought for] 
appeared. The accuracy of the work had been so 
great that nature fairly followed through all the 
windings of her labyrinth, yielded up a secret—the 
existence of an unknown gas, closely associated 
with the nitrogen of the air, and yet independent 
in its properties. 

It is work of this kind, no matter in what branch 
of human endeavor, that alone wins lasting fame. 


Gp eeeecneee 


JUST THE GOWN. 


Manifold are the delights and humors of shop. | 


ping. All women know them, and al] the funny 
newspaper men make their little jokes about them. 
Here, for example, is an anecdote from the Chicago 
Tribune: 


Two young women were threading their way 
slowly among the gorgeously dressed dummies of 
a dry goods establishment, stopping here and there 
— linings and price. marks. Nothing seemed 
to strike their fancy very much, till one of them 
cau ht sight of a black serge just in front of her. 

here, Maria,” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
whameek: “that’s what I want! See how that 
umbrella skirt hangs! See how that coat sets in 
the back! The frock makes even the lay figure 
distinguished. If it’s silk-lined, and doesn’t cost 
too much, I shall have it!” 

As she ’ spoke, she advanced and laid inquiring 
hands = ion the ‘frock, lifting the coat to inspect the 
lining. Then she fell back with a little cry. The 
supposed dummy was another customer, 
turned and faced her. 


who 
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QUITE SUFFICIENT. 


Mr. Smartee prides himself on being a philoso- 
pher. The other day his doctor, who is also his 
personal friend, and sees him often at dinner, said 
to him: 


“Come, Smartee, don’t go out without your over. 
coat. Take care of yourself.” 

“Oh,” said Smartee, “never mind; one can’t die 
but once!” 

“And do you flatter yourself,” asked the doctor, 
“that once isn’t going to be enough?” 
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Trilby Scarf Pin. 


ALL THE RAGE IN NEW 


Sterling Silver or Roman effect. 
Sent —_ on receipt of six 
wo-cent stamps. 

Ask for Illustrated Cae of 
Men's peacietiogs, Cx Clothing, 

. Hats and 


BRILL BROTHERS. 


211 6th Ave., N. y. 
1895 MODELS 


BIOVOLES vat. BHA Wp 


look handsomer, are 
better than any other make, and cost $25 to $50 less, Send stamp for 

jogue. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW. 
SIEC & WALPOLE M’F’C CO.. CHICACO. 


HIGHEST GRADE 














LADIES! Why No Not Earn a Watch ? 
wish to intentnee our 
ean, Gots can help us 


by selling 50 lbs. amon 

: and we wil 
an Ele- 
al 


Watch for 25 Ibs. sold. A 
lid Gold 


Soetiouibas 
W. G. “BAKER, 


|“ Dripless”’ 








) 356 Main St., Springfield, Mass. | 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, uip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Co 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catal + 400 
Tilustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 


Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago. 


THE STANDARD 





Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen, No wires to clog spout. 
No falling off. “Nickel-plated. Agents 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents, Wanted. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


ROM COFFEE 


POTS. 


Can be used on stove and are 

an ornament to table. Made 

from sheet copper, nickel-plated 

outside; pure tin-lined inside. 
Safe and Handsome. 

Ask your dealer for the Rome 
Teakettles, and Tea and Coffee 
Pots, or send to us for descriptive 
cireular and prices. 

ROME MFG. CO., ROME, N. Y. 


WRINGING WET 


Clothes is a part of every 
wash. Does yo! ur wringer 
wring dry? Do the Rolls 
both these poin 
Br insistiny a 

14  eaating ,on on ae 2 
ROLYS of RA AMERICAN WRINGER 2 Co., the largest 
manufacturers of pA and Rolls in the w orld, with 
a capital of $2, ck of their warrant. See 
our name and Sante stamped on Rolls. Books of use- 
ful Wringer information FREE. Address. 
No. 99 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
STUDY 


Journalism 


AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
- and literary work taught 


BY M AIL. ! Practical work from the start. 
* Improved methods. Best results. 
| The Sprague erection | Ra ele FREE. 


Teleph 
School of Journalism. DETROIT, MICH” 






















































SHIRT WAIST STUDS, 
40 Cents Set. 


WEWHNN) ® . 






Silver. We 


will give any 


HAT PIN, 
25 Cents. 





CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR, 
25 Cents. 





Sterling Silver 
Jewelry. 


These articles are of Sterling 
sale at the prices named, or 


value of 75 cents for one new 
subscription to THE Companion, 
This offer is made to subscrib- . 
ers to THE ComPaNION only. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





LINK CUFF BUTTONS, 
40 Cents Set. “ 





offer them for 


ON re we er eee > 


selection to the 





STICK PIN, 
25 Cents. 





EPWORTH 








BELT PIN, 50 Cents. 


LEAGUE, 
25 Cents. 









































MONGOOS AND COBRA. 


While Sir William Gregory was governor of 
Ceylon he had a tame mongoos, which he called 
Mungo. Cobras abounded in the neighborhood, 
and Sir William offered a reward of a single rupee 
for every one that was brought in uninjured. The 
result was that there were frequent battles between 
Mungo and a cobra, the scene of the conflict being 
a small bedroom within the governor’s study. The 
snake was brought in noosed to the end of a long 
bamboo. The noose was cut by means of a pen- 
knife tied to the end of another bamboo, and then 
the snake was free. Sir William thus describes 
the struggle: 

The cobra glided all round the room, raising 
itself aloft and examining every part, but the 
moment its antagonist mo it would draw 
‘itself up, with hood expanded and ready to strike; 
in the open part of the room, as if it were afraid of 
being attacked from behind. 





1€ p ilar tactics. On being 
brought in he always appeared unconscious of the 
resence of his foe, except that every hair on his 
Cay stood erect. He also ran round the room and 
examined every corner. 

At last the battle began, and it was intensely 
interesting. The attack of the mongoos was a 
series of feints, evidently to wear out the snake 
which struck continual blows at him, but all 
fruitless. The extraordinary activity of the mon- 

oos saved him. He kept his bright eyes constantly 
fixed on the dull, expressionless eyes of the cobra, 
and seemed to get warnings from them of the 
om blow. 

As the snake grew wearier, the mongoos became 
more audacious, and would actually stand up on 
his hind legs, with his head only a few inches from 
the cobra’s, which in vain struck often and fiercely. 

The end of the battle was now near. Foam ran 
down from the lips of Mungo, who showed at last 
a row of snow-white teeth as sharp as needles. In 
an instant he seized the cobra, always by one spot, 
the side of the mouth, and whisked it round and 
round till he had fairly knocked the breath out of 
it. He then laid himself down by its side for rest, 
and when the snake gave signs of returning 
animation he attacked and killed it, and generally 
ate its head off as a trophy of victory. 

I never saw a braver animal; and with his 
bravery were combined consummate skill and 

atience. He was beaten only three times; twice 

y cobras of remarkable endurance, which fairly 
wore him out, and once wd another terrible snake, 
a ticpolonga, which curled itself tightly like a 
turban, and left the mongoos no means of attacking 
it without coming to immediate close quarters, 
involving sudden death. 

Owing to his hind legs slipping on the smooth 
matting, he was once bitten by a cobra, and ran 
round the room on three legs, lying down at last. 
I said in grief, “This is poor Mungo’s last battle;” 
but after a time he rose, and again fought and 
conquered. 

He must have been nme in at least fi 
single combats, and it is a curious fact that, tho 
capes very gentle and attached, he was abso- 
utely ferocious, even to those he loved best, for 
nearly an hour after every fight. Then he became 
as pleasant as ever. 


* 
a 





A KING’S PLEDGE. 


The extent of the influence of a man in a 
commanding position in life, who appreciates what 
the effect of his example may be, and is willing to 
make use of it, is well illustrated by a true story 
told in connection with the recent death of the 
New Zealand Maori King, Tawhiao. At the time 
when Sir George Grey was governor of New 
Zealand, King Tawhiao came to him with several 
chiefs, and reported that he had been invited to go 
to England and that he wished to do so. Sir 
George was unable to encourage him, for Tawhiao 
had been an intemperate man, and in England 
would be likely to bring disgrace upon himself and 
his people. 


It was necessary to speak to the good-hearted but 
barbaric monarch in parables; so Sir George said: 

“What do you think of a man who in some way 
causes the death of others?” 

“TI think he is a bad man,” answered Tawhiao. 

“If a man causes the death of several men, what 
would you think of him?” 

“I cannot think that any man would be so 
wicked.” 

“Well, would even that be as bad as causing the 
disgrace and destroying the happiness of a whole 
people, and that one’s own nation?” 

Tawhiao saw that the questioning was coming 
around to him, and remained silent. By a few 
more questions Sir George led him to the point. 

“Yes, yes, I know what you mean,” said the 
king, and he began to weep. “But what can be 
done?” 

Sir George drew up a paper pledging Tawhiao 
and himself to total abstinence from all liquors 
containing alcohol, for a term of years. Then he 
himself signed it and gave it to the king, who 
followed his example, and made all his chiefs 
follow it as well. 

Tawhiao visited England, and behaved with 
credit. When Sir George saw him last he was still 
kee ing the pledge, although the period of it had 
expired. 

ir George did not stop here. Whenever he 
heard of any Maori chief who was intemperate, he 
went to him and entered into a personal bond to 
abstain from — for a certain period. By the 
time the bond with one chief had expired, and the 
chief had become a sober man, Sir George made a 
similar bond with another. It was, indeed, deemed 
an honor among the chiefs to sign the pledge with 
him; and Sir ’s influence as a temperance 
reformer became thus widespread and effective. 


* 
> 





IT DEPENDS. 


The editor of a certain agricultural paper who is 
very cautious about giving his opinion received the 
following inquiry from a correspondent: 


“Can you tell me whether apples will keep better 
in a dry atmosphere than in a damp one, or vice 
versa ?”’ 

The editor replied: 

“All things are relative in this world. Whether 
you could a the apples better in a dry air or a 
damp air would depend very much on the number 
of small boys there were in the house.” 


* 
> 





«ft COLORED philosopher is reported to have said, 

Life, my breddern, am mos’ly made up of prayin’ 
for rain and then wishin’ it would el’ar oft.”— Pres- 
byterian. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [{Adv. 


PANTASOTE 


Ladies’ Bicycle Leggings. 


SOLD BY ALL LARGE DEALERS, 
Or write to us and 
we will tell you where to get them. 
This material is also used for upholstery. 
PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leonard St., New York. 


There is a great deal to 
Stamps 


learn about stamps 
stamp collecting. We pub- 
lish an Tustrated Weekly Stamp Paper that 
contains valuable information for collectors. A 
sample will be sent free upon application. Stamp 
Albums of all kinds. For beginners, 30c., 50c. and 
75c.; for more advanced collectors, containin 
spaces for all stamps, $1.50, $2.50, $3.50 an 
$7.50. Stamps sent on approval. Liberal discounts. 
C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The KOMBI 


CAMERA =5 950 

















Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 


in one loading—re-loading costs Qe. Ask 

your dealer for it, or send for free booklet 
Ail About the Kombi.” OK 

382-18 Lake Street, Chicago 
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ALFRED 
Branches: London, Berlin, 
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“Borden” Switches 
o . 6. and Bangs. 


Something New in 
y Hair Goods. 
Made Entirely from 
HAIR. 
No Lace, Wire Stems 
or Cords. 


Every Lady should see 
these exclusive styles. 
On receipt of sample 
shade we will mail 
them to responsible 






parties throughout the 
U. 8. for home inspection and approval. No 
money required until goods are received andif 
unsatisfactory may be returned to us. 


Our Catalogue mailed free. 
JOHN MEDINA, 451 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(SRA DACEERRERRAAESEEERBEEESE, 


Sick Headache 


+. and.. 


Constipation 


are quickly and pleas- 
antly cured by 


Tarrant’s 
Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 


The most valuable 
family remedy for 


Disordered 


PSS SSS S SSS SS See Seeeee sews 
‘RRERCARESESETRRERESIETS: 














S 
SOMPANI) Stomach 

Aerie Impaired 
a ee Digestion. 


50 Cents and $1.00— All Druggists. 


FPREE—Palmer Cox’s, The Browaies’ Discovery—I\lustrated. 


TARRANT & Co., Chemists, New York. 


Ice Cream 
At Home—=~ 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
be produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 

when it can be so — prepared at home at half 

the expense. Buy a White Mountain Freezer and 

you will have the latest and best improvements. 
‘¢ Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 

Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., - - NASHUA, N. H. 





i is a pleasant and profitable trade which is 


easily and quickly learned, For almost 25 

Years we have been teaching men and boys 
and placing our graduates in the railway service. Have 
so placed thousands and can do the same by 
give us the opportunity. Do you know that nine-tenths 
of the Presidents, Managers and Superintendents of 
American railways commenced as telegraph operators? 
Your chances are just as good. It don’t cost mich to 
learn. Our illustrated catalogue will tell you all about it. 
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VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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TRADE MARK. 
Summer Style, Low Neck. 


BABY’S. 
CHILDREN’S. 


Style 50. Style 65. 
Just the garment for Boys and 
Girls, 


le 


Other Styles : MISSES and LADIES. 
. Send for Illustrated Price List. 
—= Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect 
The Very Best Carment Made. 


Waste money on cheap waists because 


they are sold at a cheap price, It don’t 

ay. Pay a fair price and buy the | 

se Double Ve Waist—it supports under- | 
wear from the shoulders, 

Sold by 


dealers. TheC wick Co. Brooklyn, N.Y. | 

















“Other sorts’”’ of Bindings 
can not be compared with 





VELVETEEN | 
_ SKIRT BINDINGS 


which lasts as long 
as the skirt and do 


not deface the 
shoes. 
A set of the ** S. H. & M."’ miniature ves show- | 


ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,”’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
‘¢S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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| Cres icents 


* Sky-High.” 


The comparative worth of the Crescent 
Bicycle is proven by its Enduring Quaii- 
ties and its 
Sales, which are larger than those of any 
other American Bicycle 


through a season's wear, 


Send for 1895 Catalogue. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory : Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 





Gticura 


FOR THE 








A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura, the 
great Skin Cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, 
soothe irritation, stimulate the hair folli- 
cles, and nourish the roots, thus producing 
Luxuriant Hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Porter Drue & 
J. 8. A. 


CHEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston, U. 
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-HIRES | 


-Rootbeer: 


Give the children as much & 
ss Hires’ Rootbeer as they want. & 
= Take as muchas you want, your- 3 


AY AY) 


AY 


self. There’s no harm in it— 
ss nothing but good. 
A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. 


ze The Chas, E. Hires Co., Philada. 
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This Outti 


Suit — Waist —VYacht Cap. 


THE SUIT is our famous $2.75 leader. 
made in the best manner. 
samples of cloth with measurement 
Sent separate on receipt of $2.75. 

THE WAIST is a great favorite. 
material. Sold separate for 60 cents, post-paid. 

THE CAP is of the regulation yacht: pattern and very fash- 
ionable for boys this season. 

With Bicycle Cap, price of Outfit is $3.75. 

This Outfit or Suit alone sent C. O. D. if 50 cents 
accompanies order. 
Postal Order, Express Money-Order, or Draft on New York. 

Sailor Suits $3.75 up. Wash Suits, extra value, $1.50. Our Men’s 

Fashionable $10 Suits lead the World. 


BALDWIN the Clothier, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Absolutely all-wool and 
Handsome, durable, fine-fitting. We send 
diagram and tape on request. | 


| 


Thoroughly well-made of good 
Give size. 


Sold separate for 75 cents, post-paid. 
Cap 50 cents. 


If entire amount is enclosed send 


Send for Fashion Plate, 1895. 








Sey $169.00 
and up. 

Sold on instalments, 

home. 


Send for Catalogue. 
P.O. BOX 1,503. 








Our large 24-page catalogue of Or- 
gans, alsoour new and elegant cat- 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 


FREE! 


Easy payment, 
We positively guarantee every Organ 
BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO., 




















ORGAN; 


$25.00 
and up. 


80 days’ trial in your own 
and Piano 25 years. 















WASHINCTON, N. J. 








SCSC 


It’s the business of 
the corset to fit— 
that’s what it’s for — 
Dr. Warner’s Corsets 


always do. 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, lam ha Py to ae through the merits of HAN. 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





JUNE 20, 1895. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.% 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the 


Rejoice in the misfortune which seemed likely to 
give them a day’s holiday? Notatall. They took 
their largest handsled, and set out after their old 
master. Installing him comfortably upon it, they 
drew him to school in triumph. 

And this was not all. They held a meeting and 
organized themselves into committees to draw the 
teacher to and from school every day. Four boys 
regularly went after him in the morning, and four 
more drew him home at night. Taking turns in 
this way, they furnished him conveyance and team 
as long as the rough weather lasted. 

When the return of spring weather enabled the 
old schoolmaster to resume his daily journeys on 
foot, the school and the neighborhood celebrated 
the occasion by a little festival. The children all 





given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Zhould be made in a Pastoftice Mone -Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 

money in a Registered Letter. All ee i 


panied him to the house of a resident of the 
district, where a pleasant dinner was given in his— 
and their—honor. 


A BEAR’S NOSE. 


A sportsman’s life was once saved by his know- 
ledge of one of the physical peculiarities of the bear. 
General Hamilton, who tells the story in his “Sport 


th 





soquered to register letters whenever 1 

do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us m a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we Cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that lenge of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








CHRONIC NASAL CATARRH. 


Chronic nasal catarrh, or chronic inflammation of 
the lining membranes of the nasal passages, is 
characterized by a sense of fullness in the nose 
and upper throat, and by greatly increased secre- 
tion. Its cause is to be found in neglected or 
repeated acute attacks. It is probable that consti- 
tutions which have a scrofulous or tuberculous 
taint are peculiarly susceptible to such attacks. 

In every case of chronic nasal catarrh the lining 
membranes of the nose are thickened and of a deep 
red color, while the superficial veins are swollen 
and throbbing. In nearly every case we may find 
patches of a grayish color, and in not a few there 
is actual ulceration, with more or less loss of sub- 
stance. The secretion is thick, tough, of a greenish 
character, and when the destruction is very rapid, 
of a fetid odor. Large collections of dried secre- 
tion may be adherent to the middle and sides of the 
nose. 

Where the destructive process has continued 
uninterrupted, there is a marked perversion of the 
senses of smell and hearing. In such a case the 
bones underlying the lining membrane may also 
become involved. 

The disturbances brought about by these various 
changes—such as the dropping of the secretion into 
the throat, causing frequent paroxysms of hawking, 
the almost constant frontal headache, and the feel- 
ing of general discomfort—are too familiar to need 
description. 

The treatment of chronic nasal catarrh is directed 
entirely against the cause of the disturbance. If 
there is a tuberculous or scrofuious taint in the 
blood, a leng-continued course of cod-liver oil 
combined with some blood-purifier, which will be 
prescribed by the family physician, will prove of 
value. When no constitutional cause can be deter- 
mined, attention should be paid to the general 
health on customary principles. The diet should be 
generous, nutritious and digestible. It is usually 
well, also, to take some form of tonic treatment at 
the hands of the doctor. 

In regard to the local treatment cleanliness of the 
nasal passages is its chiefendandaim. Thecleans- 
ing solution should be made tepid before it is used, 
and the stream should be made to pass from behind 
forward and out by a “post-nasal” syringe. The 
custom of habitually hawking and snuffing should 
be immediately stopped; besides being disgusting, 
it is unnecessary and productive of positive injury. 

Permanent cure is seldom effected in chronic 
catarrh of the nose. The disease is so obstinate 
that the treatment is of necessity protracted, and 
the majority of persons afflicted tire of it before a 
cure is effected. If one is earnest enough, however, 
te go to a competent physician having special 
knowledge of the disease, and follow out his direc- 
tions, there is no reason why it cannot be perma- 
nently cured, 

—_——_@—__—_ 


SWISS SCHOOLBOYS. 


In its issues for January 14, 1892, and June 22, 
1893, Zhe Companion gave an account of Swiss 
schoolboys and their life, which showed that they 
expect to do rather more for their teachers than 
American schoolboys often do, and are kind in 
their play and diligent in their studies. That their 
yood behavior toward their masters is not extorted 
from them seems to be indicated by a very pretty 
incident which we find recorded in a Swiss news. 
paper, 

The teacher of the school at Videy, in the district 
of Bremgarten, is a very old man. He lives a mile 
and a half from the schoolhouse, and during the 
severe weather of last winter he found it extremely 
hard to walk to his school. On one very icy day he 
was unable to get there at all. 

What did the boys of the school do upon this? 





in § n India,” was out on a bear-shooting 
expedition with a brother officer. The beaters 
drove the bear from his hiding-place, and a shot 
from the officer threw him on the ground; but he 
got up with a grunt, and made off. 


As the bear passed an open bit of ground General 
Hamilton again fired, but missed, and the beast 
turned upon him. When he was within a few yards 
the general gave him the other barrel. As this did 
not stop him Hamilton started to run, but tripped 
over a rock and fell flat on his face. 

The bear was upon him instantly, and the sports- 
man, looking over his shoulder, saw into the bear’s 
mouth as the brute made a grabathim. The animal 
caught him by the thigh, and pinned him. Knowin 
that a bear’s nose is very sensitive, Hamilton hit 
him several hard blows on the nose. The bear, 
unable to endure the pain, let go, and before he 
could get hold again, Hamilton was up the hill. 

His companion ran up and killed the bear by a 
ball through his heart. But the bear’s claws had 
laid open Hamilton’s thigh to the bone, and he was 
in bed for a month, 


ONE FACT MORE. 


The class had had a talk on doves, the day before, 
and now they were telling all they knew about that 
bird of peace. One little fellow, however, who 
had been absent for some days, had no word to 
contribute, and deeply did he feel the humility of 
his position. 


A deal had been said, and yet no one had 
mentioned the dove’s plumage, and the teacher 
began to lead up to that topic. 

“Can the dove bear cold weather?” she asked. 

“Yes’m! yes’m!” shouted an eager chorus. 

“I don’t see how it can, if it isn’t any better 
provided for it than you have told me. Now, raise 
— hands, and tell me what the dove is covered 


The little poy who had been absent eagerly put 
up his hand. 
“Yes, Freddy?” said the teacher, encouragingly. 
“Lice!” piped up Freddy. 


HONEY-BEE INDUSTRY. 


We often speak of the wonderful and admirable 
industry of the honey-bee without thinking of the 
amount of labor which that industry really repre- 
sents. 


Careful ex periments have shown that a red clover 
blossom tains on an average less than one-eighth 
of a grain of sugar. There being seven thousand 

is in a pound the bee that makes a pound of 
oney must obtain its material from no less than 
fifty-six thousand clover-heads. 
ut this is not the whole story. In order to get 
the nectar the bee is compelled to insert its proboscis 
separately into each floret or flower-tube, composing 
the head of clover, and there are about sixty florets 
in every head. The insect must, therefore, perform 
this operation sixty times fifty-six thousand, or 
three million three hundred and sixty thousand 
times, in order to obtain a pound of nectar! 





HE WAS PUZZLED. 


An amusing instance of a literal mind is reported 
in Harper’s Magazine. 


Among the many slaves upon the plantation of a 
distinguished Southerner during the late war was 
a blind and decrepit old woman known as Aunt 
Idy, who for some reason thought to better her 
condition by taking the oath of allegiance. 

One of the younger servants, hearing what had 
taken place, went to “ole miss” to make inquiries, 


and r being told that her friend had sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
exclaimed : 


“Fo’ de Lohd! I don’t know how Aunt Idy is 
gwine to s’pote the United States, when she can’t 
s’pote herself.” 


A FAIR INFERENCE. 


It is undeniable that actions often speak louder 
than words. An usurious money-lender, who had 
for some time collected an extortionate interest 
from a debtor, sent his collector to the man as 
usualone day. The collector returned and reported 
to his employer that he could not collect the 
money. 


“Do you mean to say that the man declared to 
you that he wouldn’t pay the interest?” the usurer 
demanded, furiously. 

“He didn’t declare so in so many words, but he 
gave me to understand so.” 

“How did he give you to understand so?” 

“He kicked me down three flights of stairs!” 


TRUE POLITENESS. 

An excellent suggestion was that contained in 
the remark of a little ten-year-old girl from the 
country, who had been visiting a summer friend in 
her city home. 


“Did you have a good time?” asked the child’s 
— when the girl came back from her week’s 
visit. 

“Beautiful!” replied the little traveller, with 
great enthusiasm ; an they were so polite they 
made me feel just as if I was the one that was at 
home. had a beautiful 


and they were visitin’. I 
time! 


by 


“DID you ever hear the joke about the village 
that had two skulls of St. Paul, one when he was a 
boy and one when he was a man?” . asked the 
American 


Thousands of cases of Rheumatism have been 
cured by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known 
as “Prescription No. 251.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U.S. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York. [Adv. 


TELEPHONE S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mate: 

required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 











N? kitchen is properly equipped without REDDING’s 
USSI1A SALVE. Boiling water, hot irons, hot pots 
and kettles scaid and scorch. Knives and skewers 
cut and puncture. All these accidents cause pain. 
REDDING’s RUSSIA, SALVE stops the pain instantly, 
and heais the wound quickly. Ali druggists. 25 cents. 
PUTING BQOK FREE. Beautifully 
lustrated. 10Wws 18% Styles. gars 
book on Outing oubng lene. Sen 
2c. stamp for postage to Dept. No. 25. 


White Duck Trousers 


by mail, post prepaid, $1.50. Send leg and 
waist measure; allow for 2-inch roll at 





m. 

Description. Our trousers are made 
of extra quality Duck in best man- 
ner; side, watch and hip pockets; taped 
seams; wide hem on bottom and straps 
on waistband for be:t. All hand-finished. 
Buy direct and save retailers’ big profits 
H. 8. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 C.inton St., Boston. 











Do you want a Tonic? 

Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W, J. NorFroik, Chicopee Falls, 

Mass., says: ‘‘I have used it as a tonic and 


stimulant, with success. 1 always keep it in 
the house for my own use.”’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
7? cocons «i CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
\ Industrial and Food 


“ EXPOSITIONS 
\ IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


s - In view of the 
Caution: 357i 


ofthe labels and wrappers on our 
goods, consumers should make eure 
that our place of manrfnacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass., 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 




























Highest Grade 


 MACKINTOSHES 
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“Bell Brand” 


ACKINTOSHES are superior in every ¥ 
point. In material and process of 
making they are unexcelled. Every- 

thing desirable in a Mackintosh can be 
found in ‘‘ Bell Brand’’ Garments. The 
popularity of the Mackintosh has brought 
many <mee made garments upon the 
market. ‘‘ Bell Brand’’ Mackintoshes are 
made in the only reliable manner, vulcan- 
ized by the dry heat process after making. 
This insures a fine-wearing, good-looking, 
finely ventilated garment which does not 
become stiff or odorous in any climate. 
Money is poorly spent on an inferior Mack- 
intosh. Get the best. Ask for ‘‘ Bell Brand.”’ 








If your Dealer does not have them write us. ? 
BOSTON RUBBER COMPANY, §& 
Boston, Mass. : 
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World’s Fair Highest Award. 





IMPERIAL-GRANUM 


Is Universally Acknowledged the STANDARD and the BEST Prepared 


roopD 


For INVALIDS and Convalescents, for Dyspeptic, 


Delicate, 


Infirm and Aged Persons. 


PURE, deli- 


cious, nourishing FOOD for nursing-mothers, infants 


and CHILDREN. 


Sold everywhere. 


Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK. 










WM. UNDERWOOD 








“No,” said the Englishman, “what was it?” 








What 


Makes a 
Sandwich ? 


OME people are satisfied with a 
piece of meat between two slices 
of bread, others are a little more par- 


aS 


ticular in seasoning, slicing, etc., but thousands of women have learned that the 
ideal Ham Sandwich is easiest and quickest made with UNDERWOOD’S 


-+ Deviled Ham 


Seasoned and prepared for immediate use for all occasions where a delicious Sand- 
wich is appreciated. For years Underwood’s Deviled Ham.has been the Standard. 
If you would get the best results, insist on the can bearing the RED DEVIL ON THE LABEL. 

Send us 15 cents for small cans, 


& 


CO., Boston, Mass. : 


* + 


post-paid. 
a 
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A SUCCESSFUL DEFENCE. 


A New Orleans banker tells a comical story of 
superfluous presence of mind. He was staying in 
a summer hotel on the Southern coast, where no 
precautions were taken against burglars or sneak- 
thieves. ‘The rooms opened upon broad piazzas 
extending around the house. His own apartment 
was on the first floor, facing the sea, and the door 
was latched so loosely that a gust of wind would 
blow it open. 

He was awakened at midnight by stealthy steps 
on the piazza. Lifting his head from the pillow, 
he heard the open door creak on its rusty hinges. 
Straining his eyes in the darkness, he fancied that 
he could see the flickering outline of a man 
creeping on hands and knees toward the chair in 
the corner where he had left his clothes, with his 
watch and pocket-book. 

The banker was a quick-witted man, who prided 
himself upon his self-possession in emergencies. 
He was unarmed, and predisposed to avoid a 
wrestling-match in bare feet with an unknown 
antagonist, who was undoubtedly booted and 
might be spurred. In his extremity he thought of 
a monstrous water-pitcher at the foot of the bed 
as a possible means of defence. 

It was an old-fashioned ewer of coarse ware, 
holding a large quantity of water. It stood on 
the floor beside the washstand, and could be 
reached from the foot-board of the bed. 

Pulling the sheet above his head so as to conceal 
his movement, the banker softly crept and 
wriggled his way under it until a final slide 
brought him to the foot of the bed. Then 
cautiously lifting a corner of the sheet, he peered 
out into the darkness and caught another glimpse 
of the mysterious intruder, still on hands and 
knees, close to the chair. 

In another instant he had bent forward over the 
foot-board, seized the water-ewer, and exerting all 
his strength flung it in the direction of the chair. 
There was a great splash of water, and the ewer 
was smashed into a hundred fragments. The 
swish of water and the rattle of broken crockery 
were followed by a howl of anguish in a key 
which was not suggestive of human misery, but 
rather of animal pain. The intruder, instead of 
escaping by the open door, retreated on all fours 
under the bed. 

By this time the garrison had struck a light and 
been reinforced by the occupants of adjoining 
rooms in night attire. The suspected marauder 
was a large Newfoundland dog, which had been 
prowling about the hotel and had received an 
unexpected bombardment and shower-bath while 
smelling the clothes. 

The banker received at breakfast congratulations 
upon his presence of mind and the absence of 
burglar. It Was considered an open question 
whether a fairly intelligent thief would have 
waited as patiently as the dog had done for the 
gallant defender to crawl under the sheet to the 
foot-board. 
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OBEDIENT, SILENT, COUR- 
AGEOUS. 


“T have tried Lord Howe on most important 
occasions. He never asked me fow he was to 
execute any service entrusted to his charge, but 
always went straight forward and did it.’’ So 
answered Sir Edward Hawke, when his appoint- 
ment of Howe for some peculiarly responsible 
duty was criticised on the ground that Howe was 
the junior admiral in the fleet. And all men used 
to command will feel that Sir Edward’s reply was 
not only a vindication of himself, but a fine 
compliment to Admiral Howe. Neither the busi- 
ness man nor the general will long put up with a 
subordinate to whom an order is a thing first to 
be questioned, and then, if found satisfactory, to 
be obeyed. 


With the habit of instant, unquestioning obedi- 
ence goes naturally a frugality of speech; and it 
is not surprising, therefore, to read that Admiral 
Howe was noted for his taciturnity. 

The British forces had sustained a serious 
defeat, and the men in authority, as often hap- 
pens, had been busy with explaining how this, 
that and the other officer had been responsible 
for it. Howe neither wrote nor talked, and at 
last the admiralty inquired why he had not ex- 
pressed his opinion. His reply was characteristic. 

“With rd to the operations of the troops,”’ 
he wrote, “I was silent, as not being at that time 
well enough informed thereof, and to aveid the 
mention of any particulars that might prove not 
exactly agreeable to the truth.”” A commendable 
spirit, surely. His motto might have been: If 
there is anything to be done, do it. If there is 
nothing to be said, say it. 

At another time an army officer asked him 
several questions, but received no answer. He 
grew impatient. 

“Mr. Howe,” said he, ‘don’t you hear me? I 
have asked you several questions.”’ 

_ Howe’s answer was curt and frank—‘I don’t 
like questions.” 

Neither did he like to see a man lose his wits in 
& moment of danger. One night he was roused 
from sleep by a lieutenant, who said : 

“My lord, the ship is on fire close to the 
magazine. But don’t be frightened; we shall get 
it under shortly.” 

A pretty speech was that from a lieutenant to 
the admiral of the fleet! But the admiral gave 
him an answer and a rebuke. “Frightened, sir!” 





said Howe. ‘What do you mean? I never was 
frightened in my life.” Then looking the unlucky 
officer in the face, he added: “Pray, M 
how does a man feel when he is frightened? I 
need not ask how he Jooks.”” 
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THE YAWN-CURE. 


The statement is made in a recent medical 
work that “yawning is a useful and salutary 
exercise for the lungs,”’ and a proper amount of it 
is recommended, especially to people of weak 
respiration and of a nervous and restless tempera- 
ment. It will often cure an attack of sleeplessness ; 
but as wakeful persons cannot always yawn to 
order, the physician who makes this reeommenda- 
tion suggests some mechanical means of inducing 
a gaping fit. 

“Take,” he says, ‘‘an ordinary pair of shears 
or scissors, not too small. Seize the handles, or 
thumb and finger holes, with the thumb _and 
finger of each hand, and slowly pull them apart. 
This will cause the blades of the scissors to open 
slowly, with a movement somewhat similar to 
that of the jaws in yawning. 

“Now open the jaws as the scissors open. 
After doing this two or three times, the opening of 
the jaws will probably be converted into a genuine 
yawn, and one will follow another. 

“In default of a pair of shears, a book may be 
used in somewhat the same way, the fingers being 
inserted in the end of the book farthest away from 
the body, in such a way as to divide the book into 
halves, and the two halves being then slowly 
opened and shut in the same manner as described 
in the case of the shears.” 

If the reader is not already yawning, as the 
result of this detailed description, without making 
the actual experiment, and feels the need of | 
exercising his lungs and inducing sleepiness, he | 
might take a very unexciting book, such as a 
volume of statistical reports or a constitutional 
history of the United States, and read it in the 
intervals of operating the covers. 

Certain books have a decided therapeutic value 
in this regard, independent of their merely mechan- 
ical capabilities as yawn-inducers. 
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BRUSQUE. 


Beethoven was one of the great spirits who do 
not always remember to be courteous and kindly 
to other and perhaps lesser souls. He was 
supremely indifferent to the comfort and conven- 
ience of those who executed his music, and made 
no pretence at considering them. On one occasion 
the violinist Schuppanzigh, whom Beethoven con- 
sidered the best exponent of his music, pointed 
out to him the fact that a passage in a great 
quartette was very inconvenient and almost im- 
practicable. 


‘Does he suppose,’’ said Beethoven, “that I 
think about a pitiful fiddler, when the spirit 
speaks to me and I write something down ?”” 

It cannot be denied that the great composer was 
not only careless of conventionalities, but that he 
was most overbearing in manner. He was once 
playing at a musical party, and became greatly 
annoyed by conversation about him. At first he 
frowned; then he rose, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, ‘I do not play for swine such as these!’ 

Again, he had asked Schuppanzigh to call on 
business, and the latter, being pressed for time, 
stepped up to the table where the master was at 
work. Beethoven dipped his pen in ink, rose, 
made a large cross upon the violinist’s white 
waistcoat, and pointed to the door. 

“You can wait,”’ he said. ‘‘This cannot.” 
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MADE TO SELL. 
On one of the Channel boats between Calais and 








Dover, says the London Telegraph, when the sea 
was rather rough, a young woman, pretty and | 
nicely dressed, appeared to be suddenly taken | 
very ill with seasickness. She groaned and | 
screamed in apparent agony for some little time. 


At length a gentleman, seemingly a stranger, 
———S her, and asked whether she would 
like to take a lozenge, which he guaranteed would | 
ease her of her pain. He had often tried it on 
other people, he said, with the most marvellous 
results. | 

The young lady demurred a little, but finally | 
accepted the offer. Never was remedy more 
efficacious. Within a few minutes after swallow- 
ing the lozenge the fair patient was sitting up, all 
smiles, and ordering ham sandwiches and bottled 
ale of the steward. 

Certain of the passengers were so impressed by 
the incident that they inquired what was the 
remedy that had produced such a wonderful | 
result, and the gentleman, who, as he said, was | 
the agent for the sale of the lozenges, disposed of 
a considerable number of boxes of them at ten 
francs apiece. 

Imagine the surprise of the purchasers when 
they saw the young lady and her preserver go off 
arm in arm when the vessel reached Dover. The | 
boxes were filled with common jujubes. 
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DURANCE VILE. 


Here and there is a boy who will appreciate 
Tom’s predicament, as recorded in Harper's 
Young People: 

“T say, Tom, come over here and have a game 
0’ ball.” 

“Can’t; I’ve got my best suit on.”’ 

*“Well, why don’t you change it ?”’ 

*Can’t; ‘cause I haven’t any other.”’ 
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TOO ACQUIESCENT. 
Be not in haste to agree with a friend. It is 
sometimes dangerous. 


“Oh dear,”’ said Alice, ‘it’s awfully hot. I 
know I look just like a boiled lobster; don’t I, 
Mabel ?”’ 











“Yes.”” 
“You mean, horrid old thing!’’—Minneapolis | 
Journal. | 


Cremona System. C.STORY,| DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, P: 
26 Central S., Boston, Mass: | DAY 5 FH : = = - 


BOYS wm GIRLS, "femunc™ 
and y PREMIUMS: 
With 5 lbs. Tea, Solid Gold Ring. 
os Baw “ King Air- e. 
pad Solid Gold Stone Ring. 


w EN D for Catalogue of 

Ss the Musical Tere. | 12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 
ment you think of buying. Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen 
Violins repaired by the miniature copies and return your picture. 








“ 10 “* 


>) Camera. 
oe a “ 10 pes. Toilet Set. 
. oP “ Silver Watch. 
“ 4" “112 pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
» = “  Bieycle. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Free by mail. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 8 #8 H 
The Standard _~ , 
( yclometer Think of the consequences 








there are no 


consequences. That is 


modern pie, and the crust 
is made with 


An Ingenious Device 


For Accurately Recording the Distance 
Travelled on a Bicycle. 


Swift’s Cotosuet 


There is no more harm 
in Cotosuet than there is 
in olive oil, and the short- 
ening which is necessary 
to dyspeptics is best for 
anybody. 


Easily applied; noiseless; registers 1,000 miles 
and repeats; weight 3144 ounces; adjustable to 
read from any position in the saddle; made for 
26, 28 and 30-inch wheels (mention size of wheel 
with order); white enamel dial, same as a watch; | 
guaranteed without qualification; repaired with- 
out charge; money refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. Behind this guarantee stands a 
Watch Company of world-wide reputation. 

We will give this Cyclometer post-paid to any 
ComPANION fore og sending us One New 

ibscription and 40 cents additional, or 
we will send it post-paid on receipt of $2.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Worcester 
Salt 


LAXINA 


IS NOT A CURE-ALL, 


But it is a safe and certain remedy for Colic, Constipation, Torpor of the 
Liver, Piles, Jaundice, Cutaneous Eruptions, Digestive Derangement, 
Bilious Headache, Languor, Worms, Sour Stomach and Torpid 
Bowels, and for all uses where a mild, effectual cathartic or laxative is needed. 


It is Entirely Vegetable 


and contains nothing that would harm the most delicate person. 
regulator of the bowels (so essential to health) it is unsurpassed. 

Doses are small and do not need increasing by continued use. 
pleasant to the taste, a fact fully appreciated by children. 


Sold wherever lard is 
in pails like lard 








SWIFT and COMPANY, CHICAGO 














Absolutely Soluble,— 


because it’s all Salt. 








As a simple 


It is very 


For All Digestive Disturbances, 


so common with young children, as well as for adults, and to th se travelling it is 
the safest and best preparation extant. It is put up in a neat and portable form 
and should be found in the satchel of every traveller. Once used, you will 
never be without it. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Full Directions on every Bottle. 


HUB DRUG COMPANY, - - 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


GLENWOO 


RANCES * | 


HEATERS 
HOUSEKEEp,, 
gpn® EASY, Ng 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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THAYER’S 
Mosquito Guard. 


For protection against the bites of 
MOSQUITOES, BLACK FLIES and other INSECTS. 


Not Greasy. Will Not Stain the Clothing. 


A small quantity only required over the parts to be 
protected, and on the stocking, glove or netting. 


Price 25 cents a bottle. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Quality 


and 


Purity 


can always be found in the 


“Oxford”’ or 
“Superfine”’ Brands, 


When you buy Chocolates ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 








Manufactured by 
D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


A Bright Little Device 


(patent pending) will keep your new Straw 
Hat Lining fresh or will hide the stain of 
last year’s. 


A Dainty Little Article 
of Vegetable Ivory in the form of a shield 
attaching itself instantly to any lining, will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents by 


THE HOWE NOVELTY CO., West Newton, Mass. 


BUY THE RELIABLE 
“Maine” and “White Mountain” 


REFRIGERATORS. 


_ Best in the World. 


ese have the latest ie 
tide method of cold ba r et 
a ee cumny clean 
mnongee apen 








fave pos tive dey 
—a, Bost the ‘ne ‘of lee. free 


musty al 
— ony fn os and "allow perfect 
circulation. Have ze 
metallic shelves, flush Hottoms, 
elegant bronze trimmings, ar- 
tistic carvings, beautiful fin- 
ish. Manufactured only by the 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
NASHUA, N. H. 








Sold Everywhere. 


SQUIRE'S 


Hams ana Bacon 








Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 


A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 
Established 1842, Incorporated 1892. 


“Qh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 








TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no o rig eg, effective—Easily taken— 

Better than pit s—Dissolve in the weakest epmccecascati a 

scientific preparation superior to any other. 

At druggists or by mail 2&e. per box. Saangiteb Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 











Drink the Famous 
Moxie 
Nerve Food 


A delicious and healthfuk beverage of 
the greatest value to persons suffering 
from Nervousness or Incipient Paralysis. 
For those exhausted by the summer 
heat or overwork it is a most valuable 
remedy, and should be kept near at 


hand. ~Recommended by physicians ~ 4 


everywhere. Accept no substitutes. 
For Sale by Druggists and Grocers. 


MOXIE NERVE FOOD Saks Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 





Don’t buy a Marble or Granite Monu- 
ment until you INVESTIGATE 


White Bronze. 


It is much more ARTISTIC and ENDURING, 
and much LESS EXPENSIVE. 


N CRACKING. 
CRUMBLING. 


N MOSS-GROWING. 





CLEANING. 


Prices to 
suit all. 


Work 
delivered 
every where. 


Write for de- 
signs and 
information. 


Costs 

nothing to 

investigate. 

THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
P. O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. 








High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 


Iilustrated Watch Catalogue 


describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 





Price - List 
Walthem and figin Watcres, 
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Cory Races © Compnap 











PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. . 
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WHEAT GERM 


(FOULDS’ WHEAT GERM MEAL.) 





i  Breal Breakfast 


WHEAT GERM is a breakfast table luxury of great popularity made from the 
gluten and germ of wheat, the most nutritious and appetizing parts of the grain. 


NEVER EQUALLED 
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Established 1831. 
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Ask Your Grocer—For a Barrel of 


| Swan’ s Down FI 


and judge for yourself whether it is or is not THE 
EST bread-making flour on the market. 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 


Incorporated 1894. 


Central Wharf, sss Square. BOSTON 
Coolidge’s Corner BROOKL 
Freight prepaid on $25 orders to any railroad station 
in New England. Sugars excluded. 
Send for Price-List. | . 
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